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MILTON’S COUNTERPLOT 
BY GEOFFREY HARTMAN 


Milton’s description of the building of Pandemonium ends 
with a reference to the architect, Mammon, also known to the 
ancient world as Mulciber: 

and how he fell 
From Heav’n, they fabl’d, thrown by angry Jove 
Sheer o’er the Crystal Battlements: from Morn 
To Noon he fell, from Noon to dewy Eve, 
A Summer’s day; and with the setting Sun 
Dropt from the Zenith like a falling Star, 
On Lemnos th’ gean Isle (Paradise Lost I, 740-6). 


These verses stand out from a brilliant text as still more 
brilliant; or emerge from this text, which repeats on several 
levels the theme of quick or erring or mock activity, marked 
by a strange mood of calm, as if the narrative’s burning wheel 
had suddenly disclosed a jewelled bearing. Their subject is 
a Fall, and it has been suggested that Milton’s imagination 
was caught by the anticipation in the Mulciber story of a 
myth which stands at the center of his epic. Why the “ caught ” 
imagination should respond with a pastoral image, evoking a 
fall gradual and cool like the dying of a summer’s day, and the 
sudden, no less aesthetically distant, dropping down of the star, 
is not explained. One recalls, without difficulty, similar moments 
of relief or distancing, especially in the cosmic fret of the first 
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books: the comparison of angel forms lying entranced on the 
inflamed sea with autumnal leaves on Vallombrosa’s shady 
brooks, or the simile of springtime bees and of the dreaming 
peasant at the end of Book I, or the applause following 
Mammon’s speech in Book II, likened to lulling if hoarse 
cadence of winds after a storm, or even the appearance to 
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Satan of the world, when he has crossed Chaos and arrives . 
with torn tackle in full view of this golden-chained star of | pag: 
smallest magnitude. ‘ — 

The evident purpose of the Mulciber story is to help prick | ji) 
inflated Pandemonium, and together with the lines that follow, i pe 
to emphasize that Mammon’s building is as shaky as its | ing 
architect. This fits in well with the plot of the first two books, : ahd 
a description of the satanic host’s effort to build on hell. But © prec 
the verses on Mulciber also disclose, through their almost | 4144, 
decorative character, a second plot, simultaneously expressed d Fall 
with the first, and which may be called the counterplot. Its | jex¢ 
hidden presence is responsible for the contrapuntal effects of obi 
the inserted fable. oh 

The reader will not fail to recognize in Milton’s account of Fall 
the progress of Mulciber’s fall the parody of a biblical rhythm: © N 
“ And the evening and the morning were the (first) day.” The | om: 
thought of creation is present to Milton, somehow associated sin, 


with this fall. Moreover, the picture of angry Jove blends teri: 
with and gives way to that of crystal battlements, and the reat 
imperturbability of the summer’s day through which the angel vite 


drops: fror 
from Morn for 
To Noon he fell, from Noon to dewy Eve, tex! 


A Summer’s day; 


tor 

while in the last part of his descent an image of splendor and Col 
effortlessness outshines that of anger or ignominy: yo: 
ee 

and with the setting Sun and 

Dropt from the Zenith like a falling Star. pas 

In context, of course, this depiction is condemned as mere ro 
fabling, and there is nothing splendid or aloof in the way “a 
Milton retells the story: pr 
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d on the thus they relate, 

’s shady Erring; for he with his rebellious rout 

lreaming Fell long before; nor aught avail’d him now 

To have built in Heav’n high Tow’rs; nor did he scape 





ollowing 5 By all his Engines, but was headlong sent 

f hoarse | With his industrious crew to build in hell. (746-51) 

a 2 Yet for a moment, while moving in the charmed land of 
io ol : pagan fable, away from the more literal truth in which he seeks 


supremacy over all fable, Milton reveals the overwhelming, if 
not autonomous drive of his imagination. Mulciber draws to 


Ip prick _ himself a rhythm reminiscent of the account of the world’s 
t follow > | creation, and his story suggests both God and the creation 
y as its | undisturbed (Crystal Battlements . . . dewy Eve) by a fall 
0 books, which is said to occur later than the creation, yet actually 
ell. But "preceded it. Here, surely, is a primary instance of Milton’s 
"almost ' automatically involving the idea of creation with that of the 
xpressed _ Fall. But further, and more fundamental, is the feeling of the 
wo : er \ text that God’s anger is not anger at all, rather calm prescience, 


which sees that no fall will ultimately disturb the creation, 
whther Mulciber’s fabled or Satan’s real or Adam’s universal 
count of Fall. 

rhythm: | Milton’s feeling for this divine imperturbability, for God’s 
y.” The | omnipotent knowledge that the creation will outlive death and 


sociated sin, when expressed in such an indirect manner, may be charac- 
> blends terized as the counterplot. For it does not often work on the 
and the reader as independent theme or subplot, but lodges in the 
he angel vital parts of the overt action, emerging from it like good 


from evil. The root-feeling (if feeling is the proper word) 
for imperturbable providence radiates from many levels of the 
text. It has been given numerous interpretations in the his- 
tory of criticism, the best perhaps, though impressionistic, by 
dor and Coleridge: “ Milton is the deity of prescience: he stands ab 
extra and drives a fiery chariot and four, making the horses 
feel the iron curb which holds them in.” Satan’s fixed mind 
and high disdain are perverted reflectors of this same cold 
passion, but doomed to perish in the restlessness of hell, and 
its compulsive gospel of the community of damnation. So 


as mere see : - 

the way deep-working is this spirit of the “glassy, cool, translucent 
wave,” already invoked in Comus, that other poets find hard 
to resist it, and, like Wordsworth, seek to attain similar virtu- 

interplot Geoffrey Hartman 3 



















































osity in expressing “ central peace, subsisting at the heart Of 

endless agitation.” Milton’s control is such, that even in the glin 
first dramatic account of Satan’s expulsion, he makes the steady boa 
flame of God’s act predominate over the theme of effort, anger, age 
and vengefulness: in the following verses “Ethereal Sky” | Sat 
corresponds to the “ Crystal Battlements ” of Mulciber’s fall, ~~ whi 
and the image of a projectile powerfully but steadily thrust | den 
forth (evoked in part by the immediate duplication of stress, | as 
letter and rhythmic patterns) recreates the imperturbability ~ of] 
of that other, summer space:  infl 


jus 


Him the Almightly Power 
crei 


Hurl’d headlong flaming from th’Ethereal Sky 
With hideous ruin and combustion down 
To bottomless perdition, there to dwell 


lo 
In Adamantine Chains and penal Fire . .. (44-8) ° 


Los 
One of the major means of realizing the counterplot is the | of : 


SFE LR EONS 
Se 


simile. Throughout Paradise Lost, and eminently in the first i wa: 
two books, Milton has to bring the terrible sublime home to (I 
the reader’s imagination. It would appear that he can only anc 
do this by way of analogy. Yet Milton rarely uses straight as | 
analogy, in which the observer and observed remain, relative suf 
to each other, on the same plane. Indeed, his finest effects sho 
are to employ magnifying and diminishing similes. Satan’s of 
shield, for example, is described as hanging on his shoulder . 


or in Valdarno (I, 284-91). The rich, elaborate pattern of 


like the moon, viewed through Galileo’s telescope from Fiesole ma 
such similes has often been noted and variously explained. 


Certain details, however, may be reconsidered. ne\ 

The similes, first of all, not only magnify or diminish the the 
doings in hell, but invariably put them at a distance. Just as off 
the “ Tuscan Artist ” sees the moon through his telescope, so res 
the artist of Paradise Lost shows hell at considerable remove, eal 
through a medium which, while it clarifies, also intervenes be- nal 
tween reader and object. Milton varies points-of-view shifting In . 
in space and time so skilfully, that our sense of the reality of or 
hell, of its power vis-a-vis man or God, never remains secure. Th 
Spirits, we know, can assume any shape they please; and ble 
Milton, like Spenser, uses this imaginative axiom to destroy wh 
the idea of the simple location of good and evil in the spiritual S1g 
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combat. But despite the insecurity, the abyss momentarily 
glimpsed under simple event, Milton’s main effort in the first 
books is to make us believe in Satan as a real and terrible 
agent, yet never as an irresistible power. No doubt at all of 
Satan’s influence: his success is writ large in religious history: 
which may also be one reason for the epic enumeration of 
demonic names and place-names in Book I. Nevertheless, even 
as we are closest to Satan, presented with the hottest view 
of hell’s present and future appeal, all suggestion of irresistible 
influence must be expunged, if Milton’s two means of divine 
justification, man’s free will and God’s foreknowledge of the 
creation’s triumph, are to win consent. 


These two dominant concepts, expressed through the counter- 
plot, shed a calm and often cold radiance over all of Paradise 
Lost, issuing equally from the heart of faith and the center 
of self-determination. The similes must persuade us that man 
was and is “ sufficient to have stood, though free to fall ” 
(III, 99), that his reason and will, however fiercely tempted 
and besieged, stand on a pinnacle as firm and precarious 
as that on which the Christ of Paradise Regained (IV, 541 ff) 
suffers his last, greatest, archetypal temptation. They must 
show the persistence, in the depth of danger, passion or evil, 
of imperturable reason, of a power working ab eztra. 


This they accomplish in several ways. They are, for example, 
marked by an emphasis on place names. It is the Tuscan artist 
who views the moon (Satan’s shield) from the top of Fesole 
or in Valdarno through his optic glass, while he searches for 
new Lands, Rivers, Mountains on the spotty globe. Do not 
the place names serve to anchor this observer, and set him 
off from the vastness and vagueness of hell, its unnamed and 
restless geography, as well as from his attempt to leave the 
earth and rise by science above the lunar world? A recital of 
names is, of course, not reassuring of itself; no comfort accrues 
in hearing Moloch associated with Rabba, Argob, Basan, Arnon, 
or sinful Solomon with Hinnom, Tophet, Gehenna (I, 397-405) . 
The point is that these places were once neutral, innocent of 
bloody or holy associations; it is man who has made them 
what they are, made the proper name a fearful or a hopeful 
sign (cf. XI, 836-39). Will Valdarno and Fiesole become such 
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by-words as Tophet and Gehenna? At the moment they are 
still hieroglyphs, words whose ultimate meaning is in the 
balance. They suggest the inviolate shelter of the created 
world rather than the incursions of a demonic world. Yet we 
sense that, if Galileo uses the shelter and Ark of this world 
to dream of other worlds, paying optical rites to the moon, 
Fiesole, Valdarno, even Vallombrosa may yield to the tug of 
a demonic interpretation and soon become a part of hell’s 
unprotected marl. 

Though the figure of the observer ab extra is striking in 
Milton’s evocation of Galileo, it becomes more subtly patent 
in a simile a few lines further on, which tells how the angel 
forms lay entranced on hell’s inflamed sea 


Thick as Autumnal Leaves that strow the Brooks 

In Vallombrosa, where th’Etrurian shades 

High overarch’t imbow’r; or scatter’d sedge 

Afloat, when with fierce winds Orion arm’d 

Hath vext the Red-Sea Coast, whose waves o’erthrew 
Busiris and his Memphian Chivalry, 

While with perfidious hatred they pursu’d 

The sojourners of Goshen, who beheld 

From the safe shore thir floating Carcasses 

And broken Chariot Wheels (302-11) 


A finer modulation of aesthetic distance can hardly be found: 
we start at the point of maximum contrast, with the angels 
prostrate on the lake, in a region “ vaulted with fire” (298), 
viewed as leaves fallen seasonally on a sheltered brook vaulted 
by shade; go next to the image of sea-weed scattered by storm, 
and finally, without break of focus, to the Israelites watching 
“from the safe shore” the floating bodies and parts of their 
pursuers. And, as in music, where one theme fading, another 
emerges to its place, while the image of calm and natural 
death changes to that of violent and supernatural destruction, 
the figure of the observer ab extra becomes explicit, substituting 
for the original glimpse of inviolable peace. 

Could the counterplot be clearer? A simile intended to 
sharpen our view of the innumerable stunned host of hell, just 
before it is roused by Satan, at the same time sharpens our 
sense of the imperturbable order of the creation, and of the 
coming storm, and of the survival of man through providence 
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and his safe-shored will. Satan, standing clear of the rout, 
prepares to vex his legions to new evil: 


on the Beach 
Of that inflamed Sea, he stood and call’d 
His Legions, Angel Forms, who lay intrans’t 
Thick as Autumnal Leaves .. . 


but the scenes the poet himself calls up mimick hell’s defeat 
before Satan’s voice is fully heard, and whatever sought to 
destroy the calm of autumnal leaves lies lifeless as scattered 
sedge. The continuity of the similes hinges on the middle 
image of Orion, which sketches both Satan’s power to rouse 
the fallen host and God’s power to scatter and destroy it. In 
this “ plot counterplot ” the hand of Satan is not ultimately 
distinguishable from the will of God. 

A further instance, more complex still, is found at the end 
of Book I. Milton compares the host gathered in the gates 
of Pandemonium to bees at springtime (768 ff). The wonder 
of this incongruity has been preserved by many explanations. 
It is clearly a simile which, like others we have adduced, 
diminishes hell while it magnifies creation. The bees are fruit- 
ful, and their existence in the teeth of Satan drowns out the 
sonorous hiss of hell. Their “ straw-built Citadel ” will survive 
“bossy” Pandemonium. As Dr. Johnson kicking the stone 
kicks all excessive idealism, so Milton’s bees rub their balm 
against all excessive demonism. But the irony may not end 
there. Are the devils not those bees who bring food out of 
the eater, sweetness out of the strong (Judges 15: 5-19) ? 

It may also be more than a coincidence that the most famous 
in this genre of similes describes the bustle of the Carthaginians 
as seen by storm-exiled Aeneas (Aeneid I, 430-40). Enveloped 
in a cloud by his divine mother, Aeneas looks down from the 
top of a hill onto a people busily building their city like a 
swarm of bees at summer’s return, and is forced to cry: “O 
fortunati, quorum iam moenia surgunt! ”—o fortunate people, 
whose walls are already rising! Then Vergil, as if to dispell any 
impression of despair, adds: mirabile dictu, a wonder! Aeneas 
walks among the Carthaginians made invisible by divine gift. 

Here the counterplot thickens, and we behold one of Milton’s 
amazing transpositions of classical texts. Aeneas strives to 
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found Rome, which will outlast Carthage. The bees building 
in Vergil’s text intimate a spirit of creativity seasonally renewed 
and independent of the particular civilization. The bees in 
Milton’s text represent the same privilege and promise. Aeneas 
wrapped in the cloud is the observer ab extra, the person on 
the shore, and his impatient cry is of one who desires to build 
a civilization beyond decay, perhaps even beyond the wrath 
of the gods. An emergent, as yet invisible figure in Milton’s 
text shares the hero’s cry: he has sen Mammon and his troop 
build Pandemonium, Satan’s band swarm triumphant about 
their citadel: despite this, can the walls of creation outlive 
Satan as Rome the ancient world? 

All this would be putative or extrinsic if based solely on the 
simile of the bees. For this simile, like the middle image of 
Orion vexing the Red Sea, is indeterminate in its implications, 
a kind of visual pivot in a series of images which act in sequence 
and once more reveal the counterplot. Its indeterminacy is 
comparable to Milton’s previously mentioned use of proper 
nouns, and his overall stylistic use of the pivot, by means of 
which images and words are made to refer both backwards and 
forwards, giving the verse period an amazing balance and 
flexibility. The series in question begins with the trooping to 
Pandemonium, and we now give the entire modulation which 
moves through several similes: 


all access was throng’d, the Gates 
And Porches wide, but chief the spacious Hall 
(Though like a cover’d field, where Champions bold 
Wont ride in arm’d, and at the Soldan’s chair 
Defi’d the best of Paynim chivalry 
To mortal combat or career with Lance) 
Thick swarm’d, both on the ground and in the air, 
Brusht with the hiss of rustling wings. As Bees 
In spring time, when the Sun with Taurus rides, 
Pour forth thir populous youth about the Hive 
In clusters; they among fresh dews and flowers 
Fly to and fro, or on the smoothed Plank, 
The suburb of thir Straw-built Citadel, 
New rubb’d with Balm, expatiate and confer 
Thir State affairs. So thick the aery crowd 
Swarm’d and were strait’n’d; till the Signal giv’n, 
Behold a wonder! they but now who seem’d 
In bigness to surpass Earth’s Giant Sons 
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Now less than smallest Dwarfs, in narrow room 
Throng numberless, like that Pigmean Race 
Beyond the Indian Mount, or Faery Elves, 
Whose midnight Revels, by a Forest side 

Or Fountain some belated Peasant sees, 

Or dreams he sees, while over-head the Moon 
Sits Arbitress, and nearer to the Earth 

Wheels her pale course, they on thir mirth and dance 
Intent, with jocund Music charm his ear; 

At once with joy and fear his heart rebounds. (761-88) 


The very images which marshall the legions of hell to our 
view reveal simultaneously that the issue of Satan’s triumph 
or defeat, his real or mock power, is in the hand of a secret 
arbiter, whether God and divine prescience or man and free 
will. In the first simile the observer ab extra is the Soldan, 
who as a type of Satan overshadows the outcome of the combat 
between pagan and christian warriors in the “ cover’d field.” 
The second simile is indeterminate in tenor, except that it 
diminishes the satanic thousands, blending them and their 
war-like intents with a picture of natural, peaceful creativity, 
Sun and Taurus presiding in place of the Soldan. “ Behold a 
wonder! ” echoes the mirabile dictu of Vergil’s story, and pre- 
pares the coming of a divine observer. The mighty host is seen 
to shrink to the size of Pigmies (the third simile) , and we know 
that these, the “small infantry,” as Milton had called them 
with a pun reflecting the double perspective of the first books, 
can be overshadowed by Cranes (575-6). The verse period 
the carries us still further from the main action as the dimin- 
ished devils are also compared to Faery Elves glimpsed at their 
midnight revels by some belated Peasant. From the powered 
presence and pomp of hell we have slowly slipped into a 
pastoral. 

Yet does not this innocent moment of stasis hide an inner 
combat inestimably more real than that for which hell is 
preparing? It is midnight, the pivot between day and day, 
and in the Peasant’s mind a similar point of balance seems 
to obtain. He is not fully certain of the significance or 
even reality of the Fairy ring. Like Aeneas in Hades, who 
glimpses the shade of Dido (Aeneid VI, 450-5) , he “ sees, Or 
dreams he sees” something barely distinguishable from the 
pallid dark, obscure as the new moon through clouds. What 
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an intensity of calm is here, reflecting a mind balanced on 
the critical pivot, as a point of stillness is reached at greatest 
remove from the threats and reverberations of hell! But even 
as the man stands uncertain, the image of the moon overhead 
becomes intense, it has sat there all the time as arbiter, now 
wheels closer to the earth, and the Peasant’s heart rebounds 
with a secret intuition bringing at once joy and fear. 

The moon, clearly, is a last transformation of the image of 
the observer ab extra, Soldan, Sun and Taurus, Peasant. What 
was a type of Satan overshadowing the outcome of the real or 
spiritual combat is converted into a presentment of the indi- 
vidual’s naive and autonomous power of discrimination, his 
free reason, secretly linked with a superior influence, as the 
moon overhead. The figure of the firmly placed observer 
culminates in that of the secret arbiter. Yet this moon is not 
an unambiguous symbol of the secret arbiter. A feeling of the 
moon’s uncertain, changeable nature—incorruptible yet spotty, 
waxing and waning (I, 284-291; II, 659-666; see also “ mooned 
horns,” IV, 978, quoted below) —is subtly present. It reflects 
this series of images in which the poet constantly suggests, 
destroys and recreates the idea of an imperturbably transcen- 
dent discrimination. The moon that “Sits Arbitress” seems 
to complete the counterplot, but is only the imperfect sign of 
a figure not revealed till Book IV. Thus the whole cycle of 
to and fro, big and small, Pigmies or Elves, seeing or dreaming, 
far and near, joy and fear, this uneasy flux of couplets, alterna- 
tives and reversals, is continued when we learn, in the final 
lines of Book I, that far within Pandemonium, perhaps as far 
from consciousness as hell is from the thoughts of the Peasant 
or demonic power from the jocund, if intent music of the fairy 
revelers, Satan and the greatest of his Lords sit in their own, 
unreduced dimensions. 


We meet the Peasant once more in Paradise Lost, and in a 
simile which seems to want to outdo the apparent incongruity 
of all others. At the end of Book IV, Gabriel and his files 
confront Satan apprehended squatting in Paradise, a toad at 
the ear of Eve. A heroically contemptuous exchange follows, 
and Satan’s taunts finally so incense the Angel Squadron that 
they 
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Turn’d fiery red, sharp’ning in mooned horns 
Thir Phalanx, and began to hem him round 
With ported Spears, as thick as when a field 
Of Ceres ripe for harvest waving bends 




































Wherein all things created first he weigh’d, 
The pendulous round Earth with balane’d Air 
In counterpoise, now ponders all events, 
Battles and Realms . . . (978-1002) 
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: Her bearded Grove of ears, which way the wind 
cr, now &§ Sways them; the careful Plowman doubting stands 
bounds | Lest on the threshing floor his hopeful sheaves — 
é Prove chaff. On th’other side Satan alarm’d 
t Collecting all his might dilated stood, 
nage of Like Teneriff or Atlas unremov’d: 
. What | His stature reacht the Sky, and on his Crest 
real or © Sat horror Plum’d; nor wanted in his grasp 
1e indi- | What seem’d both Spear and Shield: now dreadful deeds 
om hale fe Might have ensu’d, nor only Paradise 
: 3 In this commotion, but the Starry Cope 
as the 8 Of Heav’n perhaps, or all the Elements 
bserver t At least had gone to rack, disturb’d and torn 
1 1s not F With violence of this conflict, had not soon 
rof the | Th’Eternal to prevent such horrid fray 
spotty B Hung forth in Heav’n his golden Scales, yet seen 
> Betwixt Astrea and the Scorpion sign, 
nooned 
Seems § The question of Satan’s power does not appear to be aca- 
sign of |) demic, at least not at first. The simile which, on previous 
ycle of » occasions, pretended to illustrate hell’s greatness but actually 
aming, § diminished hell and magnified the creation, is used here just 
uterna- |) as effectively against heaven. Milton, by dilating Satan, and 
¢ final » distancing the spears of the angel phalanx as ears ready for 
ea far » reaping, creates the impression of a balance of power between 
‘easant | heaven and hell. Yet the image which remains in control is 
” fairy » neither of Satan nor of the Angels but of the wheatfield, first 
ir own, | as its bearded ears bend with the wind, then as contemplated 
| by the Plowman. Here the counterplot achieves its most 
ad in a | consummate form. Paradise Lost was written not for the sake 
ngruity | of heaven or hell but for the sake of the creation. What is all 
is files | the fuss about if not to preserve the “ self-balanc’t ” earth? 
oad at | The center around which and to which all actions turn is 
ollows, |) whether man can stand though free to fall, whether man and 
yn that | the world can survive their autonomy. The issue may not 
_ therefore be determined on the supernatural level by the direct 
terplot Geoffrey Hartman 11 












































clash of heaven and hell, only by these two arbiters: man’s free 
will, and God’s foreknowledge. The ripe grain sways in the f 
wind, so does the mind which has tended it. Between ripe- 
ness and ripeness gathered falls the wind, the threshing floor,’ MAR 
the labour of ancient ears, the question of the simultaneity of : 
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ears, but!) On a first reading, “The Garden” seems to be a simple 
supreme | description of a delightful experience. Aware of the futility of 
of ree human passion and ambition, the poet forsakes human society 
in which | 


for the repose, innocence, and beauty which he finds in nature 
But if we look at the poem more carefully, we find that this 
innocent, “ green” garden is “ delicious,” and that there are, 
' especially in the fifth stanza, obvious and vivid sexual images. — 
Since The Garden is the Garden of Eden, there is no difficulty 
in understanding why it is beautiful, restful, and innocent. 
But why is it also sexual? What kind of garden is this where 
| all the pleasures of passion can be enjoyed among trees and 
| flowers, where plants are sexual and man is not? Despite the 
_ efforts of the critics, this central contradiction remains. William 
» Empson, in what is at times a brilliant explication of the poem, 
finds that the poet desires only respose, that women are no 
» longer interesting to him “ because nature is more beautiful.” 
) But if this is true, why should the garden possess, as Empson 
has pointed out, the same sexuality that is associated with 
women? William Klonsky in “ A Guide through the Garden ” 
» sees the garden as a neo-Platonic Garden of Ideas. But again, 
' despite many interesting analogies between Marvell and Ploti- 
- nus (to which this study is indebted) no explanation is given 
as to why a poet who retreats from sexuality should create a 
garden filled with sexual symbols. Another critic of Marvell, 
Miss Wallerstein, comes close to finding the key to this contra- 
diction by noting in an old Rabbinic legend “. . . that in 
Paradise before the Fall, Adam was an Androgyne.” But 
Professor Wallerstein does not use this legend to interpret the 
poem. Therefore, the first part of this paper will show how 
this legend of the androgynous Adam solves the chief difficulty 
of the poem; and the second part of the paper will show that, 
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once this difficulty is solved, the stanzas follow a logical pattern 
of thought and feeling. 


At the beginning of stanza VIII Marvell refers to all that [ 


has gone before: 


Such was that happy Garden State, 

While Man there walked without a Mate: 
After a Place so pure, and sweet, 

What other Help could yet be meet! 


The garden is Eden, not only before the Fall, but before the I 
creation of Eve. The Fall in this poem dates not from the! 
eating of the apple, but from the moment that God took out © 


Adam’s rib. For, according to the legendary interpretation 

mentioned, above, before God found a “help meet for him” | 
Adam was androgynous, containing both sexes within himself. 

The “other sex” was the rib out of which God eventually § 
made Eve. 


So God created man in his own image, in the image of God created © 


he him, male and female created he them. (Genesis 1: 27) 


Combining both sexes within himself, this pristine Adam is | 
self-sufficient in his pleasures, and can enjoy a “ delicious f 


Solitude.” 


But why does Adam find the plants in the third stanza | 
“am’rous ”; why do they make a better mistress than Eve? | 
The answer to this even more difficult question can also be | 
found in Genesis. Before creating Eve, God attempted another 7 


method of finding a helpmeet for Adam. 


And the Lord God said, it is not good that man should be alone; . 


J will make a help meet for him. And out of the ground the Lord | 


God formed every beast of the field and every fowl of the air; 7 


and brought them unto Adam to see what he would call them; 
and whatsoever Adam called every living creature, that was the 
name thereof. (Genesis 2: 19) 


From the viewpoint of Genesis, this is an unsuccessful experi- 
ment to find a help meet for Adam. But for Marvell, the living 
creatures which God creates are sufficient. Since Adam is 
androgynous, however, he needs androgynous creatures, and so 
Marvell substitutes plants, which contain both sexes within 
themselves, for animals. We now have an androgynous Adam 
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walking about among androgynous or asexual (in the sense 
| of being self-sufficient) plants. Unlike the “fond” (foolish) 
o all that) lovers, Adam has no need for women. Whatever he calls every 

) living creature among the plants—“ That was the name 


al pattern 








| thereof.” 

‘ Fond Lovers, cruel as their Flame 

E Cut in these trees their mistress’ name. 

4 Little, Alas, they know, or heed 

E How far these Beauties Hers exceed! 
sefore the & Fair trees where s’eer your barkes I wound, 

‘ 4 No Name shall but your own be found. 

from the | 
took out|, When the poet enters the Garden, he is Adam in his inno- 
rpretation } cent and androgynous state, walking about the Garden of Eden. 


for him” |) In this state “ every living creature ” (which Marvell restricts 
n himself. § to plants) is sufficient “ helpmeet ” for him. 
ventuall 

ae After a Place so pure, and sweet, 

What other Help could yet be meet! 

od created 
s 1: 27) II 
Adam is In the first stanza, we enter into this garden by a conven- 


s ia lipaae ed 


‘delicious | tional symbol. The wreath of laurel (“Bayes”) which repre- 

_ sents the result of men’s efforts is taken literally; that is, it is 
-d stanza) discussed not only as a symbol of human ambition, but as a 
han Eve? | natural plant. 


n also be | How vainly men themselves amaze 
d another 7 To win the Palm, the Oke, or Bayes: 
p And their incessant labours see 
Crown’d from some single Herb or Tree. 


be alone; § Whose short and narrow-verged Shade 

| the Lord Does prudently their Toyles upbraid; 

of the air; § ; 

call them; } Representing the Garden of Eden before Eve, the plants 
t was the § serve as a remainder of the happy state from which man has 
s 2: 19) fallen. Now, after the Fall, man is cursed with labour by the 


ul experi- sweat of his brow, sinful sexuality, and death. The plants 
the living which symbolize fame and triumph cannot protect man’s brow 
Adam % from the sun; they can only fade and die, reminding him of 


2s, and so |, the futility of both his labour and his fame. Man’s sexuality 
es within | is then contrasted with his former state of innocence by a 
us Adam |) ‘eference to the procreation of plants. Containing both the 
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in the : 
version 


pistil and stamen within themselves, the flowers and trees, like 
androgynous Adam, unite or “ close ”—not in sexual passion— 7 
but E 
To weave the Garlands of repose. . 


In the next six stanzas we are free of sexual passion, labor, 
and mortality—the consequences of the creation of Eve. 


beng Pare Hey 


Fair quiet, have I found thee here, 
And innocence thy sister dear! 
Mistaken long, I sought you then ie 

In busie Companies of Men | By’ 
You sacred Plants, if here below, I the ch: 
Only among the Plants will grow. : What 
Among men the “ sacred Plants” of fame and triumph (“the reed a 


regen SRR 


Palm, the Oke, or Bayes”) will pass away into oblivion. | the pa 
“Fame is no plant that grows on mortal soil.” But if these) Marve 
“Sacred plants ” ever existed “ here below ” they were in the | Apollo 
Garden of Eden, or in this garden which Marvell makes into | enjoye 
an Eden.’ Fame “ will grow ” because there is no death, and § the re 
innocence, because Adam contained both sexes within him- 7 do so 
self, precludes evil. > sexual 
Ignorant of the state of innocence and of the evils of sex- |) 
uality, the lovers who “Cut in these trees their Mistress | 
“name” do not realize that their pleasures are inferior to ~ 
that of the androgynous Adam who walked about giving the | Ma 
trees only their own names. § Daph 
> more 
. . . Whatsoever Adam called every living creature that was the | gynou 
name thereof. (Genesis 2: 19) > cent, : 
In stanzas IV and V, Marvell insists not only that the garden © far th 
can represent the freedom from sexuality, labor, and death | has b 
which existed in Eden, but that this androgynous Adam, © been | 
walking among the trees enjoyed all the pleasures of sexuality. | furthe 
This is first proved by reference to the Greek myths, which, | a 
> those 


* Cf. Milton’s “Amarant ” which grew in the garden only before the fall of man. 
Immortal Amarant, a flow’r which once 
In Paradise, first by the tree of Life 
Began to bloom, but soon 
In Heav’n removed where first it grew, then grows. 


Paradise Lost III, 353-356. 
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in the seventeenth century, were commonly regarded as pagan 
versions of Biblical records. 


When we have run our Passions heat 
Love hither makes his best retreat, 
The gods, that Mortal Beauty chase, 
Still in a tree did end their race. 
Apollo hunted Daphne so, 

Only that she might Laurel grow. 
And Pan did after Syrinx speed, 
Not as a Nymph, but for a Reed. 


By the use of such terms as “ heat,” “ Chase,” and “ race ” 


_ the chasing of Daphne and Syrinx is made to resemble a race. 


be 
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- What would seem like a defeat is turned into a victory. The 


reed and the laurel which represent defeat for the lovers, are 
the palm and bayes which represent victory for the runners. 
Marvell thus twists the legends around to fit his argument. 
Apollo and Pan, recognizing the superiority of the passion 
enjoyed by the androgynous Adam, embrace the laurel and 
the reed. Even when they seem to pursue the nymphs, they 
do so only in an attempt to reach this state of innocent 
sexuality. 


Apollo hunted Daphne so 
Only that She might Laurel grow. 


Marvell is also doing something else in this stanza. If 
Daphne turns into Laurel, then the Laurel becomes more and 
more like Daphne. That is, the pleasures which the andro- 
gynous Adam enjoyed, although at all times perfectly inno- 
cent, seem to resemble the sexual pleasures of mortal man. So 
far the solitude has been “ delicious ” and the lovely “ green ” 
has been “ am’rous.” But after the laurel and the reed have 
been identified with Daphne and Syrinx, the poet can go even 
further; he can present a scene in which the innocent pleasures 
enjoyed before the advent of Eve seem to be very much like 
those enjoyed with her. 


What wond’rous Life is this I lead! 
Ripe Apples drop about my head; 
The Luscious Clusters of the Vine 
Upon my Mouth do crush their Wine: 
The Nectarine and curious Peach, 
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Into my hands themselves do reach; 
Stumbling on Melons as I pass, 
Ensnar’d with Flow’rs, I fall on Grass. 





Nowhere in Marvell has ambivalence been used with greater! 
subtlety and effectiveness. The scene is primarily a description}, ie 
of the Garden of Eden before Eve. It also describes the same|_ 
garden after the Fall. And thirdly, it shows the superiority of 
the first scene over the second without any explicit statement. 4 


That this is the garden after the Fall can easily be seen if a 
we recognize the sexual connotations of the imagery. (The. 
use of fruits and flowers as sexual symbols has been pointed 
out by numerous critics, including Empson and Klonsky) . ing 
this context all the sensuous pleasures are evil. The “ grass” 
as we have mentioned in a previous chapter is the flesh. When) ie 
he stumbles on melons (which i is the Greek for apples) , and | 
is “ ensnared with flowers ” and falls on grass, he is falling into : 
carnal sin. i 

But we have said that this is primarily a description of | : 
“That happy Garden state.” This is where Love has made 

“its best retreat,” where Daphne has turned into a plant.” 
Therefore the consequences of the Fall, sinful sexuality, labor,” _ 
and death should be absent. In this context the fruits are not fi ks 
the forbidden ones, but those which were given man to enjoy | 
for food and meat without labor or effort. 


ey 


EES: 


ES 
geile 


The nectarine and curious peach 
Into my hands themselves do reach. 


This pristine Adam is completely passive. In this anal 
state, being “ ensnared with flow’rs ” and falling on grass should | 
be taken literally. The “ fall ” on “ Grass ” is not a descent into 
hell, but an innocent, sensuous, altogether pleasant experience. | 
Since Adam is not without sex, but contains both sexes within | 
himself, the sexual connotations of the images are still present, 
but are now perfectly innocent. Daphne has turned into a 

laurel. Instead of the sinful sexuality which was to come with 
Eve, the fruits represent the sexuality which the androgynous 
Adam enjoyed in the garden. We now see that the sexual | 


connotations are used only to show the superiority of the! 


innocent pleasures. In the plants Marvell has found a symbol 
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> It is indeed a “ wondrous life.” 





for passion with all of its pleasures and none of its pains. 


Having shown that Apollo desired Daphne only as a laurel, 
that true passion is really enjoyed among the green plants, 
he now attempts to transform sensible passion into Platonic 
ideas. In an age when Plato was the divine philosopher, when 
ancient philosophy (like the myths of Apollo and Daphne) was 


, thought of not as conflicting with Christianity, but as a pagan 
> anticipation of Christian truth, it is not surprising that Pla- 


tonic ideas are used as a philosophical counterpart of the 
Garden of Eden.’ 

In the Plotinian cosmology, the World Soul extends through- 
out the entire universe, even to the vegetative and generative 
forces in nature and man. So far, according to this cosmology, 
the poem has taken place in the lowest parts of the World 
Soul. But above this World Soul is the Mind, or Intellectual 
Principle. Only “The better part of the soul . . . is winged 
for the Intellectual act.” (Enneads, II, 34.) The lower orders 
of existence, such as the plants, can attain Pleasure; but happi- 
ness, since it requires reason, can only be found in the mind. 


Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness; 

The mind, that ocean where each kind 
Does straight its own resemblance find; 


In Plato, for every class of objects, there is an Idea of that 
object. These ideas, since they are not dependent on any one 
mind, may be said to exist in a Universal Mind. Therefore, 
like the sea, which in mediaeval legend contained replicas of 
al the plants and animals which could be found on earth, the 
mind contains an idea of “each kind” or class of earthly 
objects. But once those sensible objects get into the mind, 
they are no longer sensible objects, but ideas, or thoughts. 


* That the Platonic ideas represent a Garden of Eden or a perfect world has been 
pointed out by many contemporary philosophers, as well as by Renaissance Pla- 
tonists. “ What is the realm of ideas in Plato, but the realm of things with all its 
imperfections removed.” Dewey, John (Quoted by Irwin Edman, The Works of 
Plato, Modern Library, 1928, p. xxxviii.) “And what is in neo-Platonic psychology 
the separation of the soul from the Divine Intelligence is, in Christian history, the 
Fall of Man and Original Sin.” Wallerstein, Ruth, Studies in Seventeenth Century 
Poetic (Madison, Wisc., 1950), p. 352. 
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Plato’s lover, “ contemplating the vast sea of beauty, . . . will 
create many fair and noble thoughts and notions in the [ 
boundless love of wisdom.” (Symposium, 210.) 





Far other worlds and other seas, 
Annihilating all that’s made 


Yet it creates, transcending these, 
To a green Thought in a green Shade. 


This transformation of a sensible object into a thought is also | 
in accordance with neo-Platonic philosophy. It is only in the | 
world of becoming that there is a difference between the pro- — 
cess of thinking and that which is thought. In immaterial 
objects, however, according to Plotinus, “the knowledge is 
identical with the thing, the immaterial thing being an intellec- 
tual object is also a thought.” (Enneads, VI, 6.8.) 

Having become a thought, freed from any connection with 
the senses, “ all that’s made ” in this world, including passionate 
desire, becomes good, innocent, or “green.” The “Shade” 
for the seventeenth century was the soul or spirit after it was 
freed from the body, and is therefore also innocent. Human 
passion, which in the garden of Eden was exemplified by a 
green plant, becomes in this Platonic “Mind” a “ green | 
Thought in a green Shade.” be 

But Marvell uses these Platonic and neo-Platonic concepts — 
to express a very un-Platonic attitude. In Plotinus, to achieve | 
“its proper act and End .. . The Final Disengagement,” the 
soul “ must hold itself above all passions and affections.” “ The © 
Soul leaves the natural world and busies itself elsewhere.” | 
(I, 2.5.) But since we are in the Garden of Eden, the soul 
can disengage itself here below, in the innocent vegetative 7 
order. 2 
In the Phaedrus the soul which has only been recently 7 
separated from the divine world of true being, “in our state F 
of innocence before we had any experience of evils to come” © 
. . . becomes winged for a higher flight.* : 


SSR Se 


ae 


ses 


ad Cinta 


There like a Bird it sits, and sings, 


® Section 250. We find also in the Phaedrus that “ the wing is the corporal element g 
which is most akin to the divine, and which, by its nature, tends to soar aloft... .” a 
A few paragraphs further, there is the phrase “. . . the wing begins to swell and | 


grow. ...” Sections 247, 251. Compare with line 7 in this stanza. 
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Then whets, and combs its Silver wings; 
And, till prepar’d for longer flight, 
Waves in its Plumes the various Light. 


The “ various light ” recalls the lights in Genesis which measure 
time. 
And God said, Let there be lights in the firmament of heaven to 


divide the day from the night; let them be for signs, and for 
days, and years: (1: 14) 


Since there is no death in this state of innocence, or even labor, 
the soul is not afraid of time. The lights “ which divide the 
day from the night” which are signs “for seasons, and for 
days, and years,” do not make the soul’s journey toward death. 
The natural garden, transformed into an ideal garden is eternal; 
and the soul, oblivious of time, “waves in its plumes the 
various light.” 

But all this took place before God had found a “ helpmeet ” 
for Adam. And in the next stanza we are reminded that this 
state of innocence has passed: 

Such was that happy Garden-state, 
While Man there walked without a Mate: 


After a Place so pure, and sweet, 
What other Help could yet be meet! 


It was “ beyond a Mortal’s share ” to live alone and contain 
two sexes in one body: 

But T’was beyond a Mortal’s share 

To wander solitary there: 


Two Paradises ’twere in one 
To live in Paradise alone. 


The poem now comes into a clearer perspective. The garden 
is the Garden of Innocence; it is the place where man walk’d 
without a Mate.” But the poet who is looking at it, although 
he can imagine himself to be the innocent Adam, knows all 
along that he is the fallen Adam. Because he is both Adams 
he can make The Garden a microcosm of the sinful world as 
well as a symbol of Eden. That is why the laurel in the first 
stanza can represent both the “ green” innocent plants and 
the futility of human fame, and the fruits in the fifth stanza 
represent both innocence and sexuality. 
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In the final stanza Marvell again offers us a scene which 


expresses the innocence which preceded the Fall as seen by a F 


poet who is entirely aware of the consequences of that Fall. 


How well the skillful Gard’ner drew 
Of flow’rs and herbes this Dial new: 
Where from Above the milder Sun 
Does through a fragrant Zodiack run; 
And, as it works, the industrious Bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 


Again this scene, like the entire poem, can be read as a simple | 
description of perfect innocence and peace. But if we look | 
back at the opening stanza “ the industrious Bee ” recalls the | 


“uncessant Labours” of men. The sun dial, fragrant though | appare 
it may be, measures the path of the sun (or the sun’s shadow |) 
short and narrow-verged shade” of | 
the trees. The bee, mortal as man, can do no more by its labors 4 
its time.” But the poet does not rebel 7 
against this state of things, against labor and death the conse-| the na 
quences of sin. Completely aware of all these things, he can 


see in this ordinary garden the ideal garden in which time is © 


“ 


or shade,) just as the 


“é 


than to compute 


not reckoned by labour or by dials, but by the growth and 
maturity of flowers. 


How could such sweet and wholesome Hours 
Be reckoned but with herbs and flow’rs! 


not a poor copy of the Garden of Eden; it is the Garden of © 
Eden just as the sensuous fruits are also innocent, and “ all | 
that’s made ” in the sensible world becomes pure thought, not | 
in the Divine Mind, but in the poet’s mind. We can almost © 
paraphrase Plotinus and say that the Soul makes its “ final | 
Disengagement ” without leaving the natural world. In “ The © 
Garden ” Marvell finds both the innocence which we seek and | 
the evil which we know. 
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sensible objects and found an ideal world. But the ideas are not a 
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- POPE’S TO BATHURST AND 
THE MANDEVILLIAN STATE 


BY PAUL J. ALPERS 


a simple | I 
we look | “The idea of the entire Essay [To Bathurst] is borrowed 
calls the | from Mandeville,” said W. J. Courthope, referring to Pope’s 
, though » apparent use of the paradox expressed in the sub-title of The 
shadow F Fable of the Bees—“ private vices, public benefits.”” Courthope 
ade” of | regretted this influence, for “ Mandeville was a low-spirited 
ts labors ~ materialist,” while “ Pope himself was not deficient in generous 
ot rebel |) instincts and noble ideas.” * Courthope’s mistake—leaving aside 
e conse- |) the name-calling—was to assume that Pope agrees with Mande- 
, he can § ville. On the contrary, To Bathurst indicates a fundamental 
" opposition to Mandeville which has been overlooked only 
wth and) because Pope’s friend and editor Warburton magnified the 
| poet’s pretensions to systematic philosophy. To Bathurst is 
not a “ moral essay ” (which was Warburton’s title, not Pope’s), 
but a Horatian epistle—a brilliant satiric poem and not a curio 
© from the Age of Reason. It is worth more attention than it 
ond the | has received simply because the type and range of social obser- 
sare not | vation are unique in Pope’s poetry: he has more of the novelist’s 
arden is interests in this poem than in any other. In his response to 
arden of a realities harsher than those of Grub Street and high society, 
nd “all one can see the rationale of the cataclysmic denunciations 
ght, not | which climaxed his career as a satirist. 
1 almost = The Fable of the Bees is important in understanding To 
S “ final _ Bathurst, not because of a direct influence on Pope, but because 
n “The | it used contemporary ethical assumptions and dispositions in 
eek and | such a way as to challenge every Augustan writer on man in 
» society. Mandeville shocked his time by challenging rigoristic 
© ethical concepts and the notion that the health of the state is 


i 


as 


i 







| +The Works of Alexander Pope, ed. Whitwell Elwin and W. J. Courthope 
(London, 1881), III, 121, 127. 
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established by, or can be evaluated in the same way as, the 
moral health of the individuals who comprise it. In ethics, 
Mandeville attacked rigorism by pushing it to its extreme. 
Professor Kaye summarizes his position: 


The conception of virtue propounded by Mandeville proclaimed, / 
first, that no action was really virtuous if inspired by selfish emo- 7 
tion; and this assumption, since Mandeville considered all natural 7 
emotion fundamentally selfish, implied the ascetic position that i 
no action was virtuous if done from natural impulse. Secondly, | 
Mandeville’s definition of virtue declared that no action was § 
meritorious unless the motive that inspired it was a “rational” © 
one. As Mandeville interpreted “ rational” to imply an antithesis f 
to emotion and a both aspects of his ethical code—the 
ascetic and the rationalistic—alike condemned as vicious all action | 
— dominant motive was natural impulse and self- ad 
ias.” 





Mandeville, on investigating the psychology of motivation, BS 
found that every man acts selfishly, and that therefore no é 
human action is virtuous. His ethical theories thus stimulated | 
writers like Hume and Adam Smith to formulate a utilitarian 7 3 
scheme of ethics. 3 
Mandeville’s blasphemy in social theory was his argument | 
that not only can some compensatory social benefit result from | 
vice, but that vice and luxury are necessary to a flourishing | 
state. “This opinion was in opposition not only to all the | 
more ascetic codes of morality, but in contradiction to what 7 
might be.called the classic economic attitude, which set forth 
the ideal of a Spartan state, exalted the simpler agricultural / 
pursuits, and denounced luxury as the degenerator of peoples 
and impoverisher of nations.” * Mandeville connects his ethical 
and economic views imperfectly: his theory of society accepts a 
quite conventional definition of virtue and still asserts that 
vice is a public benefit. The following passage from “ A Search | 
into the Nature of Society ” shows the pertinence of Mande- © 
ville’s writings to the Epistle to Bathurst. It admits Pope’s | 
ethical assumptions, but, by defining wealth as the luxury of | 
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?F. B. Kaye, “The Influence of Bernard Mandeville,” SP, XIX (1922), 90. © 
Reprinted in Studies in the Literature of the Augustan Age: Essays Collected in | 
Honor of Arthur Ellicott Case, ed. Richard C. Boys (Ann Arbor, 1952), p. 157. 7 
Hereafter cited as Case Essays. f 
® Kaye, 104 (p. 171 in Case Essays) . 
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corrupt aristocrats, it denies the public utility of the Man of 
Ross: 



























It is certain that the fewer Desires a Man has and the less he 
covets, the more easy he is to himself; the more active he is to 
supply his own Wants, and the less he requires to be waited upon, 
the more he will be beloved and the less trouble he is in a Family; 
the more he loves Peace and Concord, the more Charity he has 






claimed, 
ish emo- 
| natural 


ion that g: for his Neighbour, and the more he shines in real Virtue, there 
Secondly, | is no doubt but that in proportion he is acceptable to God and 
jon was) Man. But let us be Just, what Benefit can these things be of, or 
ational”! what earthly Good can they do, to promote the Wealth, the Glory 


ntithesis| and worldly Greatness of Nations? It is the sensual Courtier that 
»de—the | _—_ sets no Limits to his Luxury; the Fickle Strumpet that invents new 
ll action’) Fashions every Week; the haughty Dutchess that in Equipage, 
egarding _—‘ Entertainments, and all her Behaviour would imitate a Princess; 

f the profuse Rake and lavish Heir, that scatter about their Money 
. ., | wtihout Wit or Judgment, buy every thing they see, and either 
‘vation,’ destroy or give it away the next Day, the Covetous and perjur’d 
fore no{ Villain that squeez’d an immense Treasure from the Tears of 


* 





mulated | Widows and Orphans, and left the Prodigals the Money to spend: 
ct antaar ll It is these that are the Prey and proper Food of a full grown 
' Leviathan; or in other words, such is the calamitous Condition of 
' Human Affairs that we stand in need of the Plagues and Monsters 
gument | | named to have all the Variety of Labour perform’d, which the 
ilt from | Skill of Men is capable of inventing in order to procure an honest 
urishing | Livelihood to the vast Multitudes of working poor, that are required 
all them ‘© make a large Society: And it is folly to imagine that Great and 
h | Wealthy Nations can subsist, and be at once Powerful and Polite 
0 what |) without.‘ 
et forth © 
cultural | Mandeville is what we may call a political realist: this 


peoples | passage, though it intends to shock, is a responsible economic 
; ethical statement that luxury is necessary both to provide labor at 
scepts a home and to stimulate trade abroad. Mandeville tends to 
ts that | establish an economically powerful state as an end in itself, 
Search | or, to put it another way, to define a state’s health solely by 
Mande- | economic criteria. Pope stands for the “classical economic 
Pope’s | attitude,” if not in its Spartan aspects, at least in its insistence 
xury of | that the state has a moral existence. Every time Pope treats 

' contemporary society, he in effect opposes The Fable of the 
Bees. In To Bathurst, Pope comes to grips with the contem- 


Sea PANG 





1922), 90. & 
lected in 
), p. 157. 

‘ “The Fable of the Bees, ed. F. B. Kaye (Oxford, 1924), I, 355. Hereafter cited 
as Fable. 
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porary situation in such a way as to make it impossible for 
him to reply to Mandeville by means of a vision, like that at 
the end of 7'0 Burlington, of what a state ought to be. 

To Bathurst is a more realistic poem than 7'o Burlington 
because it puts under considerable pressure the literal possi- 
bility of making England a second Rome. The most immediate 
result is a sharper definition of Pope’s quasi-Mandevillian eco- 
nomic theory. In what Bateson calls “ the earliest statement 
of [his] optimistic ethics,” Pope remarked to Spence, “ As to 
the general design of Providence, the two extremes of vice may 
serve (like two opposite biases) to keep up the balance of 
things.” * This seems Mandevillian enough, at least to the 


extent of asserting that partial evil can be universal good at 
the level of human society. Spence’s notes on Pope’s table 
talk in May, 1730—when the poet was most excited about ~ 


° Epistles to Several Persons (Moral Essays), ed. F. W. Bateson (London, 1951), 








p. 148. This is volume III-ii of the Twickenham edition. All quotations are from a 


this volume, and a word should be said about Bateson’s text of To Bathurst. All 
the readily available editions of Pope (e.g. Everyman’s Library, The Modern 
Library, and Professor Sherburn’s The Best of Pope) are based on Elwin and 


Courthope, which in turn is based on Warburton’s text. Warburton gives the poem © 
the form of a dialogue between Pope and Bathurst. He made this innovation after © 


Pope’s death, so there is no question that Professor Bateson is right to reject it. 


But he also rejects two more of Warburton’s changes, which were made before z 
Pope’s death and thus had his approval. Warburton transposed lines $7-38 and _ 


65-78 of Pope’s text (which had appeared in ten editions between 1732 and 1743) 


to become, respectively, lines 33-84 and 35-48 in the “ death-bed edition ” of 1744, ee 
in Elwin and Courthope, and in the modern editions just mentioned. Professor 
Bateson gives two reasons for restoring Pope’s text (pp. 74-77). The first is that 
Warburton’s revisions were made in late 1743 and early 1744, when Pope, sick and |> 


dying, gave his friend “ virtually a textual carte blanche” (pp. 10-11). Furthermore, 


Warburton’s transpositions, made in the name of logic, produce serious poetic flaws. a 


The most striking, which seems to me to provide nearly “ objective” proof, is the 
awkward transition: 
Oh filthy check on all industrious skill, 
To spoil the nation’s last great trade, Quadrille! 
Since then, my Lord, on such a World we fall, 
What say you? “Say? Why take it, Gold and all.” 
It is inconceivable, I think, that Pope would have let this stand had he been in 
good health (in the original version the transitional couplet follows the passage 
beginning “ Blest paper-credit! ”—quoted on p. 33 of this essay.) There is no doubt, 
I think, that we should accept Bateson’s text as Pope’s. 
Since this text is available only in the Twickenham edition, I give two line 


references for every quotation. The first is that of Bateson’s text, the second (in ~ 


italics) that of Warburton’s. In some cases the lineations are identical and only one 
reference is given. 
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the grand scheme of his Ethic Epistles—show Pope still enter- 
taining Mandeville’s paradox, “ private vices, public benefits.” 
Bateson remarks: 


The theory of a “ Ballance of things,” . . . is implicit in the whole 
argument of the Essay on Man, and Spence’s notes show Pope 
feeling his way, as it were, to the illustration of this theory in 
the socio-economic sphere. One epistle . . . is to be devoted to 
the vice of prodigality and the social function it unconsciously 
performs. “ Prodigality scatters abroad money that may turn out 
to be useful in other hands.” Another epistle . . . will deal with 
avarice... . “Avarice lays up money that in other hands would 
be hurtful.” Ethically the moral in either case is that of a golden 
mean, “ The middle the point for Virtue.” ° 


The definition of virtue, however, introduces some confusion: 
the balance between avarice and prodigality is not any sort 
of economic harmony, but the virtuous man’s temperate use 
of riches. The miser and the prodigal, seen in this light, are 
not social forces but moral grotesques, whose ridiculous example 
should teach man the mean between two extremes. 


To Burlington defines the proper use of riches by the mar- 
vellous identification of that virtue with good taste, and, 
conversely, of prodigality with bad taste. The aesthetic and 
moral responses are, as Professor Brower has shown, identical: 
the role of a cultivated aristocrat is defined by a poem which 
only the cultivated aristocrat can understand.’ The description 
of Timon’s villa is as much a statement of faith in certain 
ideals (rather, perhaps, faith in a certain way of responding 
to life) as the literal statement of faith, the vision at the end. 
The point to emphasize here is that this poem is directed 
to the individual; it exhorts the aristocrat to persevere in 
the complex Roman ideal which the poem has defined and 
exemplified: 


You too proceed! make falling Arts your care, 
Erect new wonders, and the old repair, 
Jones and Palladio to themselves restore, 
And be whate’er Vitruvius was before: 
Till Kings call forth th’ Idea’s of your mind, 


°P. xxiv. We should note that Mandeville, using only economic criteria, con- 
siders prodigality a “ virtue” and avarice a “ vice.” 
"Reuben A. Brower, The Fields of Light (New York, 1951), pp. 188-163. 
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Proud to accomplish what such hands design’d, 

Bid Harbors open, public Ways extend, 

Bid Temples, worthier of the God, ascend; 

Bid the broad Arch the dang’rous Flood contain, 

The Mole projected break the roaring Main; 

Back to his bounds their subject Sea command, 

And roll obedient Rivers thro’ the Land; 

These Honours, Peace to happy Britain brings, 

These are Imperial Works, and worthy Kings. 
(191 


The crucial line for our purposes is “ Till kings call forth th’ 7 
Idea’s of your mind.” In context, this is neither a condition” 
nor a prediction, but the statement of a natural fact, the) 
moment of ripeness when a civilization will bloom and flourish. 7 
But Pope is assuming that there will be social order, and that | 
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it will be attained by the proper, the natural functioning of | 
the aristocracy. It is the precise opposite of Mandeville’s thesis. 7 
The health and glory of society are established by the aesthetic 7 


and moral sense of individuals who have transcended the domi- | 


nation of a ruling passion, who in no fruitful way can be said F 
to be selfish. 


These points are strikingly illustrated by the use Pope makes) 


of Mandeville’s paradox: 


Treated, caress’d, and tir’d, I take my leave, 
Sick of his civil Pride from Morn to Eve; 

I curse such lavish cost, and little skill, 

And swear no Day was ever past so ill. 


Yet hence the Poor are cloath’d, the Hungry fed; 
Health to himself, and to his Infants bread 
The Lab’rer bears: What his hard Heart denies, 
His charitable Vanity supplies. 
Another age shall see the golden Ear 
Imbrown the Slope, and nod on the Parterre, 
Deep Harvests bury all his pride has plann’d, 
And laughing Ceres re-assume the land. (165) 


eee 


Sates 


It is necessary to quote the pertinent couplets in context, for "3 
they provide the transition between the day at Timon’s villa” 


and the magnificent vision of the future age of Britain. There) 


is genuine pathos in Timon’s pitiful insignificance: the very re 
selfishness which makes him waste vast sums on himself coun- 7 


teracts his niggardliness. Pope’s note to this passage says: 
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The Moral of the whole, where Provipence is justified in giving 
Wealth to those who squander it in this manner. A bad Taste 
employs more hands and diffuses Expence more than a good one. 


The note seems to concur with Mandeville’s economics. But 

' Mandeville is interested in the prodigal only as a dispenser 

| of wealth. He would never say, “ What his hard Heart denies/ 

' His charitable Vanity supplies °—not because he considers 

191) , social utility a certificate of moral worth (he explicitly does 
» not), but because Pope’s line assumes that the proper way to 
orth th’ © distribute wealth is through charity. The good man stands 
ondition § oytside the clock-work universe; in his social cosmos, the vir- 


act, the : tuous nobleman is the watchmaker. 

flourish. > Ih deciding to trust Pope the poet and moralist rather than 
ind that * Pope the schematizer, one is supported by the tone of the 
—- 2 if passage and by Pope’s rhetorical posture. It is not in God’s 
. thesis ‘© eye alone that Timon’s partial evil is seen to be a universal 
vesthetie © good. Pope and Burlington, standing at the center of the poem, 
he domi- | see this too. The sensibility which understands the ludicrous 
| be said ) pathos of Timon’s beneficence is that which comprehends the 
— 4 vision which follows. Pope is not committed to Mandeville’s 


paradox as a final explanation of social order. 


There is, therefore, a great difference between this passage 
and the analogous passage in 7’o0 Bathurst, to which Pope refers 
the reader in the note quoted above: 


“Extremes in Nature equal good produce, 
“Extremes in Man concur to gen’ral use.” 
Ask we what makes one keep, and one bestow? 
That Pow’r who bids the Ocean ebb and flow, 
Bids seed-time, harvest, equal course maintain, 
Thro’ reconcil’d extremes of drought and rain, 
Builds Life on Death, on Change Duration founds, 
And gives th’ eternal wheels to know their rounds. 
Riches, like insects, when conceal’d they lie, 
Wait but for wings, and in their season, fly. 
text, for| Who sees pale Mammon pine amidst his store, 
m’s villa” Sees but a backward steward for the Poor; 
1. There This year a Reservoir, to keep and spare, 
* The next a Fountain, spouting thro’ his Heir, 





the very ‘ In lavish streams to quench a Country’s thirst, 
elf coun- | And men and dogs shall drink him ’till they burst. 


says: (163, 161) 
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Nature remains constant, but man no longer participates in its) Pope’s 
processes. The picture of harmony which, as in To Burlington, “ 
hangs as a pendant to the quasi-philosophical statement, has) )...4 ; 
as its hero, not the virtuous aristocrat, but the miser and the F  abstras 
prodigal, who serve their function when they are stripped of | of the 
all human attributes and become a reservoir and a fountain,)) with tl 
Pope can no longer relegate Mandeville’s paradox to a footnote; 8 ™ 
in order to assert natural order in the real world of To Bathurst, Profes 
he must resort to the amoral mechanics of The Fable of ie Lawre 
Bees. " poem: 

But the poet, by the very operation of his sensibility, is no 
more committed to Mandevillian harmony than he was in To | 
Burlington. Pope has his vision of Nature, and he sees that 
the balance of economic forces is not a harmony, but a violent 7 





| This s 

oscillation. The country is either starved or bloated, and the) 45 mi. 
final couplet (with its implications of chaos as men and dogs civiliz 
rush to the streams) looks back to and anticipates couplets) pymar 
which, in this context, produce fairly grim overtones: S festati 
Could France or Rome divert our brave designs, : Pope | 

With all their brandies or with all their wines? ' touch: 

What could they more than Knights and Squires confound, 7 Pope : 

Or water all the Quorum ten miles round? (39, 51) was p 

While the gaunt mastiff growling at the gate, YS Burlir 
Affrights the beggar whom he longs to eat. (197, 195) 4 center 

The comparison of riches to insects, damaging enough in itself, | is rap 
is an ironic echo of Proverbs, xxiii. 5: “ Wilt thou set thine Fi corruy 
eyes upon that which is not? for riches certainly make them- | The 


selves wings; they fly away as an eagle toward heaven.” Pope’s 7 confrc 
ideal of society is the one stated at the end of To Burlington; , To Be 
he is driven into his uneasy position in To Bathurst precisely 7 vated 
because the sensibility which is glorified in the earlier poem |, Cente! 


is operating on a wider range of social phenomena. > the re 
» Pope, 

II ~ bring: 

If Elwin and Courthope, unconsciously following Warburton’s ; the " 
lead, are excessively philosophical in their interpretations of with | 
Pope’s epistle, it is possible for the modern commentator to be, a 


one might say, too poetical. G. Wilson Knight implies that Pope | mentar 
is arguing for some sort of primitivism in 70 Bathurst: B Poem, : 
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es in its) Pope’s emphasis on vital direction rather than any moral absolute 
lington, 4 set of absolutes determines his human analysis. He sees wealth 
ent. bh ‘a © ... doing the devil’s work. His sense of the concretely vital is 


used to expose the appalling dangers inherent in the ever more 


and the) abstract tendencies of finance, . . . and the essential intangibility 
pped of of the most dangerous vices being shown to work in double harness 
ountain,|, with the growing intangibility of wealth. Pope’s positive emphasis 


7. 8) 
ootnote; | simple and concrete. 


‘athurst, © 
2 of they 


Professor Knight makes Pope sound a bit too much like D. H. 

Lawrence. He quotes, presumably as the key couplet of the 
"poem: 

y, is no) 


i What Riches give us let us then enquire, 
is in To 


Meat, Fire, and Cloaths. What more? Meat, Cloaths, 





2es that | and Fire. (81, 79) 

violent | ‘This seems to me to miss the point of the poem, or rather 
and the to miss the general point that Pope is defending a complex 
nd dogs | civilization which he can still consider a possible model for 


couplets ' human society, and of which he finds certain palpable mani- 
‘ festations in books, buildings, and virtuous men. Certainly 
| Pope uses Nature—concrete, harmonious, and vital—as a moral 

touchstone, as much in 7'o Bathurst as in To Burlington. But 


found, 7 Pope and the aristocrat he addresses now face a problem which 


61) > was previously avoided: how do the ideals expressed in To 
a ' Burlington make themselves felt in a mercantile society whose 
) ' center is London, a society in which the Puritan bourgeoisie 
in itself, t is rapidly rising and the body of the aristocracy is hopelessly 


st thine || corrupt? 
ethem-| The first eighty lines of the poem are a prologue to the 
Pope’s | confrontation of contemporary society. Like its predecessor, 
lington; | Yo Bathurst opens with the poet wittily addressing the culti- 
recisely |, vated aristocrat. The two men stand securely at the moral 
r poem | center of the poem, as they conduct a mock-argument about 
» the role of riches in the universe. Starting from this point, 
_ Pope, in what seems a rather aimless examination of avarice, 
' brings about a significant change of tone. We no longer have 
the comic control, operating through a fantastic conceit and 


purton’s . . : 
with the pathetic overtones already noted in To Burlington, of: 


tions of pins 
r to be, % * Laureate of Peace (New York, 1955), p. 66. To my knowledge, Knight’s com- 


at Pope | mentary, brief as it is, is the only recent attempt to characterize To Bathurst as a 
. poem, and not merely as a political document. 
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Astride his cheese Sir Morgan might we meet, 
And Worldly crying coals from street to street, 
(Whom with a wig so wild, and mien so maz’d, 
Pity mistakes for some poor tradesman craz’d). 

(49, 61) 
Or the marvellous absurd pathos of: 


Shall then Uxorio, if the stakes he sweep, 
Bear home six Whores, and make his Lady weep? 
(59, 71) 
Instead there is the grotesque reality: 


What can they give? to dying Hopkins Heirs; 

To Chartres, Vigour; Japhet, Nose and Ears? 

Can they, in gems bid pallid Hippia glow, 

In Fulvia’s buckle ease the throbs below, 

Or heal, old Narses, thy obscener ail, 

With all th’ embroid’ry plaister’d at thy tail? (87, 85) 


Pope is not espousing the Mandevillian view that man’s only 
natural wants are “ Meat, Cloaths, and Fire.’® The wealth 
which causes corruption is soon more sharply defined as wealth 
abused: 


They might (were Harpax not too wise to spend) 
Give Harpax self the blessing of a Friend. (93, 91) 


And in analyzing the miser, Pope soon turns to his public 
behavior: “ Perhaps you think the Poor might have their 
part?” (101, 99). 

The easy play of aristocratic wit has been severely disturbed 
through moral commitments made in its very operation. The 
shift of tone in the comic analysis of avarice is made by means 
of the images which wit proposes to itself. Pope, significantly 
treating corruption in government in the “ prefatory matter ” 
of the poem, ironically invokes a golden age of barter: 


*“Tf once we depart from calling every thing Luxury that is not absolutely 
necessary to keep a Man alive, then there is no Luxury at all; for if the wants of 
Men are innumerable, then what ought to supply them has no bounds; what is 
call’d superfluous to some degree of People, will be thought requisite to those of 
higher Quality; and neither the World nor the Skill of Man can produce any thing 
so curious or extravagant, but some most Gracious Sovereign or other, if it either 
eases or diverts him, will reckon it among the Necessaries of Life; not meaning 
every Body’s Life, but that of his Sacred Person” (Fable, I, 108). Pope, on the 
other hand, insists that there is always “natural” behavior for man, no matter 
how highly developed is his economic organization. 
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Oh! that such bulky Bribes as all might see, 
Still, as of old, incumber’d Villainy! 

In vain may Heroes fight, and Patriots rave; 
If secret Gold saps on from knave to knave. 
Could France or Rome divert our brave designs, 

With all their brandies or with all their wines? 

What could they more than Knights and Squires confound, 
Or water all the Quorum ten miles round? 

A Statesman’s slumbers how this speech would spoil! 

“ Sir, Spain has sent a thousand jars of oil; 

“ Huge bales of British cloth blockade the door; 

“A hundred oxen at your levee roar.” (35, 49) 


As the comic idea develops, Pope’s view shifts from a mythical 
world to contemporary London: 


Blest paper-credit! last and best supply! 

That lends Corruption lighter wings to fly! 

Gold imp’d by thee, can compass hardest things, 

Can pocket States, can fetch or carry Kings; 

A single leaf shall waft an Army o’er, 

Or ship off Senates to a distant Shore; 

A leaf, like Sibyl’s, scatter to and fro 

Our fates and fortunes, as the winds shall blow: 
Pregnant with thousands flits the Scrap unseen, 

And silent sells a King or buys a Queen. (69, 39) 


Both passages might be called mock-heroic. The first, however, 
renders corrupt senators ineffectual—as they are when seen 
sub specie aeternitatis. The second passage is much more 
deeply ironic, for in its mock exaltation of paper currency, it 
describes its actual operation in the world.’® Surely Pope does 
not say that tangible oxen are better for man than intangible 
paper; he does say that the flitting leaves give knavery un- 
limited power, and in the scraps of paper he can use the 
dangerous instrument of corrupt senators as a symbol of their 
moral worthlessness. The poetic problem posed by this realism 
is indicated by the fact that, in order to attack corruption by 
greed, Pope has asumed the guise of the politician, whose praise 
of paper credit is real. This ironic strategy and the degree of 
involvement it implies are notably absent in To Burlington. 
In his survey of the contemporary world dominated by 


*°Pope added an elaborate footnote with contemporary instances of the facts 
alleged in this passage. 
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avarice (lines 79-152), Pope runs rapidly through a gallery 


of usurers, aristocrats, and directors of the South Sea Company [7 


and the corrupt Charitable Corporation. He concludes with 
brief portraits of Peter Walter, Gage and Lady Mary Herbert, 








and Sir John Blunt—all of whom, by hoping literally to buy i 


thrones, carry modern statesmanship to its logical extreme. 


Blunt’s mad vision, the climax of this section, takes the mock- 4 


heroic irony of the “ Blest paper-credit!” passage one step © 


further. In the earlier lines, Pope’s ironic evaluation corres- 
ponds to literal fact, and his posing as a politician is merely 
a device; the poet himself remains outside, in a position to 
evaluate and describe. Here the satirist’s vision and that of 
the maddest miser of them all become identical: 


“At length Corruption, like a gen’ral flood, 

“(So long by watchful Ministers withstood) 

“Shall deluge all; and Av’rice creeping on, 

“Spread like a low-born mist, and blot the Sun; 

“Statesman and Patriot ply alike the stocks, 

“ Peeress and Butler share alike the Box, 

“And Judges job, and Bishops bite the town, 

“And mighty Dukes pack cards for half a crown. 

“See Britain sunk in lucre’s sordid charms, 

“And France revenged of ANNE’s and Epwarp’s arms! ” 
(137, 135) 


td 
i] 


ss 


Pope’s praise is deeply and terribly ironic precisely because it : 


is not facetious: 


*Twas no Court-badge, great Scriv’ner! fir’d thy brain, 
Nor lordly Luxury, nor City Gain: 
No, ’twas thy righteous end, asham’d to see 
Senates degen’rate, Patriots disagree, 
And nobly wishing Party-rage to cease, 
To buy both sides, and give thy Country peace. 
(147, 145) 


This is not superficial sarcasm. The rich irony of the passage i 
comes from the moral framework established by what has pre- 


ceded it (Pope brings to a climax his punning on “ Senate ” and 
“Patriot ”) and from the resonance of words like “ righteous ” 
and “ peace.” 

Now let us return to the philosophical core of the poem, 


which was quoted on page 29. Although one can hardly claim 
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for this poem the dialectical progression attained in the 
Epilogue to the Satires, Pope’s vision of “That Pow’r who 
bids the Ocean ebb and flow ” can be seen as the poet’s reaction 
to his own involvement in the vision of Sir John Blunt. Pope, 





’ to buy fin restating a theory of divine supervision of wealth in human 
extreme. | affairs, speaks now, not so much with the voice of the culti- 
e mock- vated aristocrat, but in the prophetic tones of the public hero, 
me step | the defender of truth. But we have already noted that, in 
1 corres- | jjlustrating the balance of powers, Pope shows no confidence 
s merely |) that the harmony of the universe is reproduced in contem- 
sition to | porary society. Prophetic tones, then, will express not ultimate 
that of confidence, but the virtuous man’s horrified reaction to the 
world around him. Pope does not successfully define this 
attitude in Jo Bathurst. But he does put himself in a position 
to speak heroically, and what we must observe now is that 
' he does so by examining the Mandevillian reconciliation of 
_ avarice and prodigality, as they are represented by Old Cotta 

_ and his son. 
These two portraits (the first full-length portraits in the 
poem) quite contradict the sanguine scheme which Pope drew 
. up for the Ethic Epistles. The miser and the prodigal do not 
155) store up and distribute wealth; rather, they destroy it. Old 
» Cotta does not “lay up money that in other hands would be 
‘cause it | hurtful”; nor does his son “scatter abroad money that may 
» turn out to be useful in other hands.” The miser withholds 
na money which should be used for charity and for the support 


¢ and cheerful entertainment of his tenants. His son pours out 
' money which disappears in the bottomless pit of the State: 


Yet no mean motive this profusion draws, 
His oxen perish in his country’s cause; 
, *Tis Grorce and Liserty that crowns the cup, 
145) : And Zeal for that great House which eats him up. 


passage i The woods recede around the naked seat, 


e The Sylvans groan—no matter—for the Fleet: 
has pre- | Next goes his Wool—to clothe our valiant bands, 
te” and & Last, for his Country’s love, he sells his Lands. 
hteous” | To town he comes, completes the nation’s hope, 
. And heads the bold Train-bands, and burns a Pope. 
st And shall not Britain now reward his toils, 
e poem, & 


. Britain, that pays her Patriots with her Spoils? 
ly claim In vain at Court the Bankrupt pleads his cause, 
Z His thankless Country leaves him to her Laws. (205) 


in State Paul J. Alpers = 





This is primarily a portrayal of the Whig squire, but it is | 
noteworthy that no reference to Britain admits an innocent 7 
interpretation: the last line, for example, is quite pointless 


without an ironic reflection on contemporary justice.’ Britain, 
in its present condition, will ill repay the devotion of any 
patriot. The quality of Young Cotta’s patriotism, therefore, 
is an evaluation of patria itself. 

In undercutting the economic theory of compensation of 
extremes, and in attacking luxury—that is, in insisting on non- 
economic, moral criteria to judge the state and the distribu- 
tion of wealth—Pope adumbrates his opposition to Mandeville. 
But the portrait of Young Cotta is not a full-scale attack on 
the corrupt state. There is, in these two portraits, the same 


comic pathos we have observed before—a delicate, rather | 
Shavian, pity which implies a broad and secure moral sense | 
observing the comic phenomena. At the end of the portrait ~ 
of Young Cotta, this higher consciousness—the poet’s sensi- 
bility—is brought face to face with its true foe, by the recog- | 


nition that the patriotic Whig squire is as helpless in the grip of 
a corrupted England as he is in the eye of a moral Providence. 


Pope attacks Mandeville’s paradox with criteria of personal | 
morality—hence his use of the portrait. To adequately show 7 


that private virtues are public virtues, he must oppose to the 
corrupt state the statesman, the higher human power who 


can reconcile the extremes represented by the Cottas. Pope d 
makes a step towards accepting this challenge in the exhorta- ~ 


tion to Bathurst: 


To balance Fortune by a just expence, 

Join with @conomy, Magnificence; 

With splendour, charity; with plenty, health; 

Oh teach us, Baruurst! yet unspoil’d by wealth! 
That secret rare, between th’ extremes to move 

Of mad Good-nature, and of mean Self-love. (223) 


This is the major statement in the poem of the Roman, aristo * 
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cratic ideal. It is firmly committed to the insights and ironic e 


11 In line 208 there is an echo (noted by Mack, but not by Bateson) of Psalms, @ 


Ixix.9: “For the zeal of thine house hath eaten me up”; theirony is directed at © 


both Young Cotta and the “house,” the state. See Maynard Mack, “‘ Wit and | 


” 


Poetry and Pope’: Some Observations on his Imagery, 
poraries, ed. James L. Clifford and Louis A. Landa (Oxford, 1949), p. 29. 
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tones that have preceded it: social harmony, the proper use 
of wealth, must be achieved by virtuous noblemen who, not 
being enslaved by money, can control it. In their social uni- 
verse, they are gods: they “ease, or emulate, the care of 
' Heav’n” (230). Indeed, in this world, they must correct 
herefore, | ome of the inevitable mistakes of Providence: 


Whose measure full o’erflows on human race, 


ation of § Mend Fortune’s fault, and justify her grace. (231) 


on non- : 
distribu- |§ The awareness of man’s responsibility for man’s problems— 
ndeville.| along with the sense of his potential glory—provokes the 
ttack on ' violent image in the next two couplets: 

he same — 

, rather — 
ral sense | 


Wealth in the gross is death, but life diffus’d; 
As Poison heals, in just proportion us’d: 
In heaps, like Ambergrise, a stink it lies, 





portrait | But well-dispers’d, is Incense to the Skies. (233) ** 

oak - Pope then raises a question which he cannot avoid: what 
C08 | can the virtuous individual do in a corrupt world? After two 

e grip of : aie P 

akan rhetorical questions which imply that no Lord “knows a 

/) cheerful noon/ Without a Fiddler, Flatt’rer, or Buffoon,” 

personal | ; 

ly show Pope asks: 

se to the Who copies Your’s, or Oxrorp’s better part, 

wer who To ease th’ oppress’d, and raise the sinking heart? 

3. Pol Where-e’er he shines, oh Fortune, gild the scene, 

wa a And Angels guard him in the golden Mean! 


There, English Bounty yet a-while may stand, 
And Honour linger ere it leaves the land. (243) 





Compare To Burlington, lines 177-180: 


Who then shall grace, or who improve the Soil? 
Who plants like Bathurst, or who builds like Boyle. 
Tis Use alone that sanctifies Expence, 


he: 
a 
Reis 
BF 
ca 
of 


223) And Splendour borrows all her rays from Sense. 

n, aristo- |) In the England of Pope’s vision, Bathurst and Boyle represent 

nd ironic the aristocracy; they lead and shape society. In To Bathurst 
of Psalms, € *? Compare Mandeville: “I look upon Avarice and Prodigality in the Society as 
directed at I do upon two contrary Poisons in Physick, of which it is certain that the noxious 
‘Wit and > Qualities being by mutual Mischief corrected in both, they may assist each other, 

vis Contem- © and often make a good Medicine between them” (Fable, I, 106). Pope, as it were, 

9. ‘ insists that a physician be in attendance. 
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the lord and the poet are the pained observers of a corrupt 


aristocracy and a middle class driven mad by gold. The men | 
who are at the center of the ideal society stand on the fringes 7 


of the Augustan world. 


III 


To Bathurst is explicitly political, but its aim is no more | 
to propose a plan of political action than it is to repose confi- | 
dence in a postulated order of nature. Rather Pope must 7 
define an attitude which maintains the dignity of the con- | 
clusion of 7'o Burlington. The satirist seeks a way of expressing 7 


moral concern—the responsibility felt for an ideal which is 


threatened by fools and knaves. The pathetic echo of Vergil 


(“ And Honour linger ere it leaves the land ”)** seems a sign 


that Pope is ready to take his stance as the public hero. The | 


satirist in this role “ invites us to join .. . ‘ the invisible church 


of good men’ everywhere, ‘few though they may be—for fF 
whom things matter.’ And he never lets us forget that we | 
are at war; there is an enemy.’** But open war is never 7 
declared in To Bathurst, although Pope has put himself in a [ 
position where he must attack not individuals, but bodies of 
men—the aristocracy, the middle class, the government. There | 


is no way to prove that, in such a position, Pope must develop 


Miltonic tones in his Horatian poems. But we shall see that d 
there is a failure of rhetorical self-definition in To Bathurst; © 


and this argues that the true ending of the poem is in Pope’s 


last major works, Dunciad IV and the Epilogue to the Satires, 


in both of which the poet as wates is involved in the politics 
and warfare of satire. 

We have seen that Pope uses the portrait as a means of 
criticizing, by standards of personal morality, certain attitudes 
which dominate public life. But there are limits to the portrait 
as a weapon, and Pope’s choosing to conclude the poem with 
five “ characters ” seems to me a failure of design. The portraits 


of Villiers, Cutler, and even Sir Balaam show not the social © 
horror of a nation mad for money, but the moral corruption f 


18 “ extrema per illos/ Justitia excedens terris vestigia fecit”” (Georgics, II. 473). 
14Maynard Mack, “The Muse of Satire,” The Yale Review, XLI (1951), 91. 
Reprinted in Case Essays, p. 230. Professor Mack is quoting Professor Bredvold. 
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of the individual who is dominated by gold. If this seems a 
sufficient achievement for the poem as Professor Knight charac- 
terizes it, we should note that in the longest of these portraits, 
Pope goes beyond individual analysis and the problems of 
personal morality. By making the Man of Ross an exemplary 
hero and Sir Balaam the representative of a whole class, Pope 
attempts to face the problem he has previously established: 
he and Bathurst are outnumbered and, morally and literally, 
do not hold the reins of government. But his use of the portrait 
makes the poet’s statement oblique. He does not define his 
emotional and moral reaction to the public horror of Vice’s 
enslaving England in her golden chains. 

To rouse the watchmen of the public weal, the satirist must 
speak heroically and in his own voice. The incompatibility 
between prophetic invective and the method of portraiture 
becomes evident when Pope uses the relatively humble Man 
of Ross to berate the lords who have forsaken their social 
responsibilities. The strategy is clear—to find an example 
striking enough in itself to rebuke the nobility. But the sensa- 
tionalism which characterizes this portrait underlines the fact 
that Pope is trying to pass off a freak as a hero. The disparity 
between the strength of his attack and his positive commit- 
ment emerges in the concluding couplet: 


Blush, Grandeur, blush! proud Courts, withdraw your 
blaze! 
Ye little Stars! hide your diminsh’d rays. (281) 


It is difficult to agree with Professor Mack that this echo of 
Paradise Lost is mock-heroic—“ a way of qualifying an attitude, 
of genuinely ‘ heroicizing’ [the] Man of Ross . . . yet under- 
cutting [him] with a more inclusive attitude.” ** The only more 
inclusive attitude available is the aristocratic ideal which the 
Man of Ross presumably embodies. Pope’s difficulty is that 
expanding the Miltonic couplet, in the interest of poetic de- 
corum, would bring him very close to attacking not only the 
corrupt nobility, but aristocracy itself. Pope is a bit uneasy 
about the Man of Ross: he is not willing to commit himself 


*5«<* Wit and Poetry and Pope,’” p. 37. Cf. Paradise Lost, IV.34: “at whose 
sight all the Stars/ Hide thir diminsht heads.” 


Paul J. Alpers 









to Men of Ross, a class of country squires (like Fielding’s § 
Allworthy) which could supply new moral strength to England. 7 
The hero is rara avis, and this fact practically concedes victory 
to Mandeville; we can defend Pope only by saying that this 7 
portrait is the poorest section of the poem. “ 

On the other hand, the concluding narrative of Sir Balaam’s © 
career is superb, and it is ungrateful, perhaps, to speak harshly | 
of it. We are concerned, however, with the highest poetic yi 
stakes, the satiric sublime which Pope does attain in his 7 
finest poems; in 7'0 Bathurst it is clear that, having abandoned 7 
the heroic note after the Man of Ross, the poet has regained 
rhetorical control only by attenuation. By the end of the poem, 
the epistolary relationship with Bathurst has broken down; |) 
Pope is no longer speaking to a fellow aristocrat. More impor- © 
tant, Pope introduces an entirely new, and rather jaunty, tone 
and pace. He imposes a pseudo-conclusion on us: our impres- ~ 
sion that the portrait of Sir Balaam is a true ending for the | 
poem is only due to the length of the narrative and the sudden | 
shift to an unusual style. : 

The source of the foreign strain is highly important: f 
seems to me undeniable that Pope has made a brilliant adapta- | 
tion of Swift’s poetic style. The genre itself—the progress of a | 
soul—though unique in Pope, is typical of Swift. Equally 
characteristic are the vulgar imagery and the use of asyndeton. 
Most important, Pope parodies the Book of Job by Swift’s — 
method of vulgarizing myth—setting the gods down on earth © 
to circulate in human society. The matter-of-fact narrative 
reduces social fact, mythological events, and symbolic behavior 
to a common level, and gives a wonderful inevitability to Sir 
Balaam’s rise and fall: 















My Lady falls to play; so bad her chance, 

He must repair it; takes a bribe from France; 

The House impeach him; Coningsby harangues; 
The Court forsake him, and Sir Balaam hangs: BY 
Wife, son, and daughter, Satan, are thy own, oe 
His wealth, yet dearer, forfeit to the Crown: j 

The Devil and the King divide the prize, 4 
And sad Sir Balaam curses God and dies. (395) 


But if Pope achieves ironic depths that are beyond Swift, he : 
also sacrifices a good deal. In saying that the King gets a 7 
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‘ielding’s dearer prize than the Devil does, he gives a grim account of 
England. ' Sir Balaam’s notion of evil, but he has pretty well cut himself 
Ss victory § off from giving his own version of the powers of darkness: 
that this} Satan has been so thoroughly identified with money that he 
has ceased to exist as himself. The point of the splendid irony 


in the last line is that Sir Balaam has been damned long since, 






































Bei 


Balaam’s 


: harshly | that not only is his cursing God a meaningless gesture, but 
it a © that he is incapable of cursing God. And then one wonders 
n in his | 


» just what is the relationship of Providence and Pope to Sir 
andoned || Balaam. The petty world of London is so morally ineffectual 
regained |) that it cannot shake the order of the universe. The Deity 
he poem, ' and his prophet are indifferent. 

n down; | Pope has reached a point where dissection of a personality 


iy ee 


€ impor- is ineffectual. Sir Balaam is a dunce, and one of the two 
ity, tone major shortcomings of 7'’o Bathurst is its failure in moral Real- 
impres- § politik. To find out what happens when fools and knaves 
; for the outnumber virtuous men, we must turn, first, to the Epistle 


> sudden g to Dr. Arbuthnot and ultimately to the fourth book of The 
Dunciad. The other shortcoming is an inadequate treatment of 
tant: it | the corruption by avarice of a political and social ideal: for 


adapta- _ this, we must go to the Epilogue to the Satires. Yet to point 
ress of a out these deficiencies in To Bathurst is really to indicate the 
Equally stature of the poem, and its unique range of observation helps 
mndeton. » us to understand that Pope’s late prophetic tones are not 
Swift's P merely the result of personal irascibility. No doubt Pope was 
mn earth gloomier in 1740 than when he wrote The Rape of the Lock. 
arrative |} But his melancholy has a significant relation to the role he 
ehavior " conceived for the satirist when, resuming serious poetry in 
y to Sir | the 1730’s, he stooped to truth and moralized his song. Court- 


hope cites, in a footnote to the ironic praise of paper credit, 
the following passage from Adam Smith: 


The gold and silver money which circulates in any country may 
very properly be compared to a highway, which, while it circulates 
and carries to market all the grass and corn of the country, itself 
produces not a single pile of either. The judicious operations of 
banking, by providing (if I may be allowed so violent a metaphor) 





95) A a sort of waggon-way through the air, enable the country to convert, 
’ | as it were, a great part of its highways into pastures and cornfields, 

wift, he | and thereby to increase very considerably the annual produce of 

‘gets a | its land and labour. 
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Smith welcomes paper credit, it stirs the economist in him. He 
and Mandeville (who was in some respects his master) are 
modern in their tendency to split the political and the moral 
imagination. Pope will not accept this separation. He is the | THE 
last English poet for whom a political ideal as a pertinent | MEL 
critique of contemporary society is central and vital. The } 
prophetic strains with which he defends this ideal show him | BY W 
to be the legitimate heir of Spenser and Milton. ‘ on 
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a | THE OLD MAN AND THE TRIPLE GODDESS: 
‘tinent | MELVILLE’S “ THE HAGLETS ” 

The } 
w him | BY WILLIAM BYSSHE STEIN 


The underlying significance of Melville’s creative activities 
in the few years before his death is still obscure. And there 
' seems little doubt that this state of affairs may be traced to 
; our excessive preoccupation with Billy Budd. Merely to men- 
_ tion the novel in terms of any kind of clarification is to invite 
' passionate but inconclusive argumentation. But one can see 
why this is so. Since the work is incomplete, in many places 
hardly more than a scenario, we can never hope for a text 
authoritative enough to make for a fully valid reading. Though 
we may deplore this unhappy circumstance, there is no need to 
despair in regard to a clearer understanding of this phase of 
Melville’s career. I suggest that we ought to forget Billy Budd 
for the time being while we concentrate on the poetry of this 
period. The fact remains that the bulk of his writings in these 
years was poetry, all of which has been edited with at least a 
greater degree of certainty and accuracy than Billy Budd has 
been. Hence I propose to undertake the analysis of one crucial 
poem among many in the hope that it will awaken interest in 
the area where the clue to Melville’s later imaginative interests 
lies. 

The poem in question is “ The Haglets,” a work of the Billy 
Budd period, say 1888 and shortly before, as opposed to 1888- 
1891. It is the final revision of the much earlier “ The Admiral 
of the White.”* This latter poem was probably written on 
Melville’s voyage to San Francisco aboard his brother Tom’s 
ship in 1860.2 The piece was first revised about twenty-five 
years later; for in 1885 it appeared in both the New York 
Daily Tribune and the Boston Herald,’ still under the original 
title. The subsequent expansion, called “The Haglets,” was 











*Leon Howard, Herman Melville (Berkeley, 1951), pp. 320-21. 
* Ibid., p. 268. 
’ Jay Leyda, The Melville Log (New York, 1951), II, 789-90. 
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included in John Marr and Other Sailors (1888). These naked f 





facts record the external history of a poem. In the analysis . holo 
which follows, I will concern myself with their inward reference | oF W 
to Melville’s creative and spiritual life. the f 





Z 


A cursory reading of the first finished draft of “‘ The Admiral 
of the White ” immediately brings to light the poet’s thematic 
focus. Unfolded is the ironical narrative of a victorious English | 
admiral and his crew who, speeding homeward in anticipation : must 
of merited honor and acclaim, are wrecked and drowned. The | 
catastrophe is ascribed to trophies of war collected from the : 
enemy French—swords which deflect the compass of the ship. 7 
So Melville defines a problem of fate, one which, presumably, 7 
he will resolve. At any rate, his flat and colorless dialectic (a 7 
conscious artifice) invites us to think that this is his purpose; 





Why went the needle so trembling about, 
Why shook you, and trembled to-day? 
Was it, perchance, that those French Captains’ swords 
In the arm-chest too near you lay? 





Was it to think that those French Captains’ swords, ' 
Surrendered, might yet win the day? & 
O woe for the brave no courage can save, e 
Woe, woe for the ship led astray. (p. 406) * ‘ 


However, the personified compass (the principle of rational © 

design) of the ship (the traditional ship of life or ship of fools) 7 And 
does not offer an answer (because there is none?) to the), signi 
mystery of the sword of destiny (the mythic shape-shifting |) With 
symbol of life and death). If there is one, it lies in the event 7 illusi 
itself, Melville’s description of it serving as the next evolution) Tat: 


of the dialectic: > futili 
» the: 
High-beetling the rocks below which she shocks, » vagu 


Her boats they are stove by her side, 


Fated seas lick her round, as in flames she were bound, . T 

Roar, roar like a furnace the tide. (p. 406) > Agai 

> effec 

* Melville originally heard this story in 1856 while on journey to the Holy Land, § junc 

Howard C. Horsford, Journal of a Visit to Europe and the Levant (Princeton, 1955), sarde 
p. 72 n. 4. All page references in parentheses in the text are to Collected Poems, 

ed. Howard P. Vincent (Chicago, 1947) .: | the | 
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But what is one to make of this? In the implicit image of the 
holocaust there is a suggestion of sacrifice. But if so, for whom 
or what? If one is to answer these questions, he must do so in 
the framework of the poem. Yet this is impossible since Melville 
resists further elaboration. However, his silence on some divine 
transfiguration of this calamity and his emphasis of the in- 
different cruelty of nature are rubrics of interpretation. In this 


>» Admiral | cryptic manner he tells us that man is estranged from both 
thematic | God and the world in which he lives. Ostensibly there is no 
s English | way in which he can make any sense out of experience. We 
ticipation must therefore conclude that the poet uses dialectic as a device 
ned. The | of negation. Its invocation merely registers the despair of 
from the || humanity confronted by the insoluble mystery of individual 
the ship. | destiny. 

sumably, |) = This explication, it seems to me, is confirmed in the next 

















alectic (a be 


' stanza. Upon reading it one is revolted by the shockingly 
purpose; | 


unpoetic images. Yet, once more, this is conscious art. The 
similes are carefully chosen pejoratives. They degrade life into 
anarchy and meaninglessness as circumstances chew up the 
kernel of human dignity, discarding its shell of self-deception 
into oblivion: 





rds j 

ds, [ 
4 O jagged the rocks, repeated she knocks, 
E Splits the hull like a cracked filbert there, 


b Her timbers are torn, and ground up are thrown, 
me Float the small chips like filbert-bits there. (p. 406) 





t rational | 


of fools) |» And here the rhythmical pattern of the quatrain makes a 


) to the) significant contribution to meaning. Its artificiality, contrasting 
e-shifting |) With the prosaic matter-of-factness of the diction, reflects man’s 
the event illusion of self-importance. Then as the internal rhyme charges 


irrationally upon the end rhyme of the first and third lines, the 
futility of man’s status in the cosmos is proclaimed. Moreover 
the rhyme of “there” in the second and final line, with its 
vagueness and imprecision, sounds the knell of death’s despair. 


The tone of this passage also conditions the final stanza. 


evolution ~ 


=. Again the rhythm assaults the sensibilities, but, underlying the 
_ effect of dissonance, another purpose is manifest. The con- 
Holy Land, junction of “proud” with “loud” and “ shroud” echoes a 
ne ae sardonic irony. At the same time, as the muffled allusion to 
‘the ballad of “Sir Patrick Spens” teases the ear, Melville 
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deliberate surrenders his attempt to rationalize fate. He signals 
this collapse of conviction in a sentimental bromide, still further 
evidence of the human predisposition to self-deception: 


Pale, pale, but proud, ’neath the billows loud, 
The Admiral sleeps tonight. 
Pale, pale, but proud, in his sea-weed shroud,— 
The Admiral of the White: 
And by their gun the dutiful ones, 
Who had fought, bravely fought the good fight. (p. 406) 


This lame termination looks back at the prosy, unenthusiastic 


dialectic with which discussion of the poem started. The weary | 
and awkward syntax parallels the last line of this abortive | 
glorification. Under the influence of a melancholy inspiration, © 









a 
Ye 
Ss 

. 


the poet depicts the withering away of human integrity and | 


passion, the perfect psychological correlative to the poem. 
One cannot deny that here is a testament of despair, a state- 

ment of the disillusionment of Melville’s middle years. But 

why then did he return to the topic of the swords of doom in 


his old age? And why in these later revisions did he reverse his 7 


attitude toward the problem of fate? One, I think, can say that 


“The Admiral of the White ” was an intense personal vision of q 


. 


reality. Of unforgettable persuasion, it virtually had to be 7 
exorcized, and “ The Haglets ” was one of the vehicles of this | 


deliverance. For the poem materializes in the form of a ritual, 
marking a transformation into a new state of consciousness. 
This inward experience is clearly projected in the structure and 
the meaning of the work (even the change in title indicates the 
ascendancy of a transpersonal power over a personal and sol- 
ipsistic authority). Contradicting the major premise of “ The 
Admiral of the White ” in its original version, Melville cele- 


brates the transfiguration of the malignant force of fate. With- [7 


out any reservations he accepts his role in nature, harmonizing 
his thought to the eternal cycle of birth, life, and death. This 
outlook emerges in all of his later poetry, particularly in Weeds 
and Wildings with a Rose or Two and in Marquis de Grandvin, 
the titles again symbolic of the point of view. However, specific 


poems can be cited to advantage here. For instance, in | 


“Trophies of Peace ” the archetypal fertility Goddess, Ceres, 
reconciles war with the processes of nature. In “ Pontoosuce ” 
the ancient Earth Goddess sanctifies her life-death function. 
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And finally, in a much subtler fashion, Aphrodite Urania 
declares herself creator-preserver-destroyer in “ After the Pleas- 
ure Party.” 

This dedication to the principle of the eternal feminine in 
nature is also characteristic of Melville’s later years. It marks 
the rejection of the logos or masculine principle of other days. 
This turn to primal eros denies the power of light or the 
intellect, a moment of insight clearly embodied in “ After the 
106) Pleasure Party.” In this allegiance he expresses his belief that 
usiastic | the “knowing” capacity of discursive reason is ego-bound. 
e weary _ Writing poetry in his old age taught him that the permanent 
rbortive | emotional values belong to the level of the instincts, to the 


e signals 
| further 


jiration, | dark side of consciousness (unconsciousness) . This perception, 
ity and |) ina sense, is negatively anticipated in Mardi, Moby Dick, and 
em. ' Pierre in which the inability of the hero to come to terms with 
a state. | his own inward darkness deprives him of that transcendent 


rs. But | superconsciousness as we have it symbolized in the descent of 


Joom in | Jonah into the belly of the whale. Taji, Ahab, and Pierre all 
erse his | deny that their egos float on a primitive Underworld. Because 
say that » they value life too highly, they obsessively seek death and 
ision of | annihilation, surrendering as it were to what they think is 
1 to be | ultimate evil. Actually all are estranged from nature and a 
of this |, World of dynamic process. In “ The Haglets ” Melville shows 
1 ritual, |) that death is transformation, the outer reflex or manifestation 
ousness, | Of life energy in the compound of the individual. Hence it 
ure and |, becomes, in the cosmic sense, a transfiguration, a reflection of 
ates the | the reciprocal play of night and day, of decay and growth. 

and sol- With this perspective on bio-cosmic reality, the idea of fate 
f “ The is transmuted into a universal principle of change and meta- 
lle cele- | Mmorphosis. It is no longer an inscrutable force of evil or a 
_ With- | divine retributive agency. Instead it is the sacred law of nature 
onizing | which is administered through the intercession of the Great 
h. This Mother in her role of Triple Goddess, at once creator, preserver, 
.Weeds © nd destroyer. This is the pattern of fate which defines itself 
andvin, in the final revision of “ The Admiral of the White.” It com- 
specific | ™emorates a communion with nature on the level of the 
nee, in instincts—the primitive participation mystique. Therefore the 
. Ceres, tone of the poem is impersonally ceremonial. The reader par- 
ai ticipates in a ritual mysterion, sharing a vision of the mystic 
section marriage of life and death and himself entering into the eternal 


union which binds them. 
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II 


Before we examine the ritual configurations of “The Hag- | 
lets,” it is necessary to provide a view of the dramatic structure 7 
of the poem, the artifice which controls the emergence of mean- 7 
ing. For in this work, at least from the standpoint of form, © 
Melville exhibits the talents of an extremely skillful poet. This | 
fact is immediately evident in the stanzaic architecture. 7 
Framed between the interrogatory induction and the terminal | 


dirge or requiescat are twelve expository stanzas in which he 


division of twelve, as later analysis will indicate, prefigures the 


tragedy of the wreck in the secret depths of the sea. But in 


in the dirge he defines the transcendence which nature seems to 
provide for the apparent loss of temporal fame. 


the victorious ship in her proud, homeward voyage. He follows 
this with the Admiral’s apprehensive introspection in regard to 








the honors which, though merited, somehow lose their reality in [ 


the midst of the ocean’s infinite aloneness. In the next three © 
verse units we witness nature’s unpredictable neutrality in this 7 


aspiration for fame as the ocean’s waves and winds alternately 
hasten and impede the movement of the ship. But in this truce 
of cosmic disinterest a foreboding note asserts itself in the 


unrelentless pursuit of the ship by a flight of haglets and a/ 
swarm of sharks. Their menacing import climaxes in the? 


ensuing stanza as the moon contorts itself in the sky, and a huge 
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progressively traces his conception of human fate, that is, as he | : 
infers it from the experience of the Admiral and the crew. The 7 
© fate, 1 
cycle of human destiny in the symbolization of the number of | 
the sacred year. Melville uses the induction to describe an 7 
imaginary cenotaph which, inexplicably, commemorates the 7 
© thatr 
the next twelve stanzas he proceeds to recreate the circum- 7 
stances which govern his erection of the poetic tomb. Finally | 
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Thus in the first stanza of the interior story Melville envisages 
| recogt 


tive o 


affecti 
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Hai 
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© andd 


sea momentarily engulfs the vessel. This paraphrase of the first 7 


half of the interior narration, inadequate as it must inevitably | 


be, is designed to suggest the manner in which Melville conveys 


the unstable condition of human destiny in the domain of | 
nature and time. Indeed he implies that death, as symbolized | 


in the portentous images of the haglets, the sharks, and the 
moon, will ultimately defeat all human purposes. Hence this 
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brute datum of earthly existence may be said to require urgent 
resolution if man is to make any sense out of the fact of life. 
Assuming this vision of reality, Melville, in the second half 
of the twelve-stanza section, posits the tragic consequences of 
a lack of awareness of this alienation from the truths of nature. 


e Using the ironic device of the seasonal turn of the year, the poet 


intimates that man, disingenuously, transforms the coming of 
the new year into an arbitrary symbol of hope and promise, 
disregarding the sacrifice of the old year which makes the latter 


_ phenomenon possible. And so as to reduce all human endeavor, 


as seen in the restrictive view of time, to sheer illusion, he 
introduces the element of chance into the pattern of human 
fate, the swords which pervert the direction of the ship’s com- 
pass. For in the midst of wishful dreams and of drinking toasts 
to the future of a fellowship of honor, the Admiral and his men 
are plunged into a reef. In the scene of horrible annihilation 
that results Melville, with callous objectivity, strips such virtues 
as bravery, self-discipline, and piety of any significance. This 
courageous complement of seamen perishes ignominiously, its 
cherished fame annulled by indifferent nature. This catastro- 


» phe, in Melville’s eyes, is the penalty of an egocentric perspec- 


ae 


tive on the meaning of human fate. But, on the other hand, he 


) recognizes that man will forever lay claim to the admiration and 


affection of posterity. Therefore in the requiescat he salvages 
the honor that appears to be lost. 

Harmonizing his vision with the cyclical movements of 
nature, he transforms apparent defeat into transcendence. Life 
and death are joined in a sacred marriage under the authority 
of a pagan myth. The poem, in this alteration of perspective, 
becomes a statement of belief in the redemption of the Great 
Mother, directly contradicting the Christian conviction that 


> death is corruption and annihilation. 


Though we first encounter the Triple Goddess in the surro- 
gates of the Spinners or the Moirai, she gradually metamor- 
phoses into her lunar identity of the Great Mother, becoming 
Hecate, the Moon-Goddess. Interestingly enough, as Hesiod * 


*In his visit to the Capitoline Museum of Rome, Melville undoubtedly saw the 


impressive statue of Hecate Triformis, Horsford, op. cit., pp. 190-191. 
*See Leyda, op. cit., p. 649, for Melville’s acquaintance with Hesiod. With his 
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tells us, the great T'riformis was the only goddess independent 
of the will of Zeus. Thus all the secret powers of nature were at 
her command. She had a control over birth, life, and death. 
And her triform shape expressed her influence in heaven, in 
earth, and in the Underworld. As such, of course, she incorpo- 


rates all the attributes and powers of the Triple Goddess of 


Fate to whom Melville first alludes. In the coda of the poem he 


also identifies Hecate with Artemis, Semele, and Persephone. In 4 


this shape-shifting parallel she (as Artemis) superintends the 


movement of the seasons of spring, summer, and winter, ruling | 


all living things. As Semele she is the moon in the three phases 


of new, full, and old. And as Persephone she is the Goddess of | 
the Underworld, concerning herself with procreation, birth, and [ 


death. None of this emerges in direct poetic statement; rather it 


is projected and symbolized in the three haglets, the controlling [ 
images of the poem. But even here, Melville merges her with | 


another vegetation myth. In consideration of her dominion 


over nature—actually the annual pattern that figures the life, 
death, and resurrection of the Spirit of the Year, the Goddess’s 


son and lover—Melville so invokes her: 


For now the midnight draws anear: 
Eight bells! and passing-bells they be— 
The Old year fades, the Old year dies at sea. 


He launched them well. But shall the New 
Redeem the pledge the Old Year made, 
Or prove a self-asserting heir? (p. 190) 


Significantly, the ritual implications of this passage are entirely F 


absent from its counterpart in the earlier poem: 


Tis Saturday night,—the last of the week, 
The last of the week, month, and year— 
On deck! shout it out, you forecastle-man, 
Shout ‘ Sail ho, Sail ho—the New Year!’ (p. 405) 


These lines are local and immediate, with their associations 
confined to the routine of a mariner’s life. They lack the intima- 


tions of life and death in the kind of metamorphosis which F 
vividly suggests the cyclical pattern over which the Triple 7 


profound interest in mythology, there is little reason to doubt his familiarity with 
the Theogony. 
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vendent Goddess presides. Prosaic statement predominates, not the 


were at trembling reverberations of mythic consciousness. 

| death. _ A similar transformation takes place in the course of another 
ven, M | revision. In the original poem the moon is conjured to sym- 
ncorpo- | —polize the imminence of death. But while the image is pat, it is 
idess of , limited in time and space, too close to the event: 

yoem he | : ; 

one. In | Catching at each little opening for life, 

re the & The moon in her wane swims forlorn; 

ee Fades, fades mid the clouds her pinched paled face 

*, ruling Like the foeman’s in seas sinking down. (p. 405) 

» phases [| 


Idess of | The Triple Goddess controls the alterations. The mystery of 


‘th, and { the waning moon is portentously related to the three haglets 
ather it and to the destiny of man: 

trolling Dim seen adrift through driving scud, 

er with | The wan moon shows in plight forlorn; 

yminion } Then, pinched in visage, fades and fades 

the life. } Like to the faces drowned at morn, 

dd _- When deeps engulfed the flag-ship’s crew, 

eo And, shrilling round, the inscrutable haglets flew. (p. 189) 


In the phrase, “ drowned at morn,” Melville contrives an in- 
| genious life-death image that, in a paradox, promises resurrec- 
tion in the diurnal and eternal return of the sun even though 
annihilation is in momentary transcendence. And this same 
» verbal device unites with the circular movement of the haglets 
F over the engulfing seas to create the illusion of a formal 
ceremony. In effect, the Triple Goddess Hecate, under the 
entirely |} emblem of the moon, ritually manifests the mystery of death 
| while her avatars monotonously sing its inevitability. 


' But at the same time the poet does not forget that the sea 
is the cradle of life. As the ship scuds through the waters, the 
> promise of the redemptive role of the Triformis is likewise 
) denoted. In her domain the sea is at once the womb and the 

_ | grave. For, in an image unanticipated in the original poem, the 

ciations ship of death, in what otherwise would be a paradox, is for a 

‘Intima- | moment envisaged as a procreative agent, foreshadowing sym- 


s which bolically the birth of the Spirit of the Year: 
> Triple 








The eddying waters whirl astern, 
iarity with The prow, a seedsman, sows the spray; 
With bellying sails and buckling spars 
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The black hull leaves a Milky Way; 
Her timbers thrill, her batteries roll, 
She revelling speeds exulting with pennon at pole, 


(p.186) 


While there can be little doubt regarding the orgiastic sexual 
implications of this striking image, perhaps its direct connection 
with the Triple Goddess is vague. Actually it is not. Seemingly, 
Melville’s poetic intuitions are unerringly modulated by his 
mythic inspiration. The allusion to the Milky Way may seem 
limited by context, but it belongs to the province of Hecate in 
another of her incarnations as the eternal feminine. Here the 
ambiguity of the image is unobtrusively correlated with the 
myth of the Spirit of the Year in its twofold relationship with 
the father and the son. In its classical origins the Milky Way 
is said to have been formed when the milk of the great Mother 
Goddess spouted into the sky after the birth of the infant Zeus, 
Later the same miracle is attributed to Alemene at the birth of 
her savior-son Hercules after her seduction by Zeus. In the 
latter instance, of course, one cannot forget that the twelve 
labors of Hercules figure the birth and death of the Spirit of the 
Year. Nor can one ignore Zeus’s fathering of the Seasons on 
Themis. 

Ultimately this complex image integrates with the iconotropic 
significance of the three haglets (as the Fates, for perhaps Mel- 
ville has in mind that they were also sired by Zeus on Themis), 
the crucial innovation in the revision of the first poem, not only 
providing the title of the final work but also charging it with 
primitive mystery and terror. In the incarnation of the Triple 
Goddess in the Spinners, the haglets preside over the violent 
death of the admiral and his crew. In accordance with their 
function in the scheme of human destiny, like the gray Moirai, 
they sanctify the annihilation which overtakes the men. This 
would seem to cancel out the regenerative power of Hecate, but 


in the light of the previous birth image and the unchanging | 


design of fate death is no less sacred than life: 


There, peaked and gray, three haglets fly, 
And follow, follow fast in wake 

Where slides the cabin-lustre shy, 

And sharks from man a glamor take, 

Seething along the line of light 

In lane that endless rules the war-ship’s flight. 
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The sea-fowl here, whose hearts none know, 
They followed late the flag-ship quelled, 

(As now the victor one) and long 

Above her gurgling grave, shrill held 

ic sexual With screams their wheeling rites—then sped 
Direct in silence where the victor led. (p. 187) 


nnection 

emingly, These lines adumbrate the inevitability of death, but one must 
| by his see the specific purpose which informs the poet’s vision. The 
ay see sharks which he invokes symbolize for man those primitive 
fecate in | forces of nature and human nature constantly bent upon his 
Here the } destruction. Not until he recognizes that they possess a holiness 
with the transcending his egotistic will towards life will he be able to 
hip with { ;econcile himself to what awaits him in transformation. This 


Iky Way | problem maddened Melville as it did Ahab; not until he was 


Mother | able to live with the Gorgons of his intuitions did he come to 
int Zeus. | terms with the unalterable truth of the cyclic harmony of the 
birth of cosmos. The poem, in form a ritual of transfiguration, exorcizes 
_ In the } the demons of desire and fear which once threatened the balance 
ey of the poet’s consciousness. For the horrors of the deep, in sea 


and imagination, must be conquered in the journey towards 
aSONS ON }  self-fulfillment. 


In still another way, even while the passage renders sacred 





as Mack triumph of death, it anticipates the resurrection of the Spirit of 
Pheniid the Year. This is made clear in what one might first judge to 
alk only be an innocuous revision, the changing of the enemy in the 
it with first poem, the French, to Spanish in “ The Haglets.” Melville, 
a Triple I think, implies resurrection in recurrence (as in nature the 
» viola individual thing dies but its form is reborn). In other words, 
th their no event 1s unique, occurring once and for all (the condemna- 
» Moirai tion and death of a Socrates or a Christ) , but it has occurred, 
oe This occurs, and will occur; similar individuals have appeared, ap- 
i pear, and reappear at every turn of the cycle upon itself (so 
hengial ; Yeats also thought). Cosmic duration is repetition and 


anakuklosis, eternal return. In sum, as the French were de- 
stroyed in “'The Admiral of the White,” so were the Spanish 
along with the English in “ The Haglets.” The cycle will go on 
eternally. This vision of human destiny takes man out of time. 
He lives in a continuous present which is not history. This 
way, it seems to me, Melville defines his new state of conscious- 
ness, his fealty to the muse of the Triple Goddess. No longer 
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needs he ponder the desolating antinomies of existence. By 
denying history, he testifies to his thirst for the real. The terror 
of losing himself in the meaninglessness of durative time—the 
profane life of ego desire—is forever alleviated. Change and 
metamorphosis explain everything; permanence and stability 
are illusions. 

Thus one can say, I believe, that when Melville wrote Mardi, 
Moby Dick, Pierre, The Confidence Man, and Clarel, he was 
entangled in the dilemma of linear time and history. Each of 


his heroes allowed himself to be annihilated by events (in the | 
latter two works I am merely generalizing his evaluations of | 
particular experiences). (Did Billy Budd transcend time in the } 
legend that his death perpetrated—and in no other way?) It 


is the irony of history that man makes an effort to achieve the 
balance of eternity in the province of time, a prerogative that 


nature subverts at every turn. In short, no one can make his f 


own fate. One’s humanity precludes this. And this is the way 
Melville looks at life in his later poetry. Whether he was 
conscious of the precise details of this perspective is irrelevant. 


We only know that, as in “ The Aeolian Harp,” he designated : 
“the Real” to be a marriage of life and death. This change in | 


the balance of his sensibilities marked his dedication to the 
muse of Hecate Triformis. We find this implied in all the poetry 
of the late period. 


III 
















Under the influence of this creative transformation, Melville 7 


in “ The Haglets” undertakes to resolve the question of the |) 


ship’s fate in a formula other than history, circumstance, or | 
the malignant will of the gods. At the beginning of the poem | 


he poses the question to be answered: 


I invoke thy ghost, neglected fane, 
Washed by the waters’ long lament; 

I adjure the recumbent effigy 

To tell the cenotaph’s intent— 

Reveal why fagotted swords are at feet, 
Why trophies appear and weeds are the winding-sheet. 


(p.185) 


But, in a paradox, the query answers itself. The figure of § 
“weeds and winding sheet ” is another of his ambiguous life- F 
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(p.185) | 


figure of 
ruous life- 





death images. Nature swathes her children in her green em- 
brace, in death resuming her maternal compassion and care. 
Yet, as the poet views life in time, man is constantly under 
the bleak and sullen threat of nature in the guise of the three 
haglets—the Great Mother in busy attendance upon the round 
of the eternal return: 

Unflagging pinions ply and ply, 

Abreast their course intent they take; 


Their silence marks a stable mood, 
They patient keep their eager neighborhood. (p. 189) 


The implacable temper of these lines captures the Triple God- 
dess in the shape of the spinning Fates. The very repetition of 
“ply ” depicts the relentless movement of the thread on the 
spindle of fate held in the hands of Hecate Triformis as she 
weaves the tapestry of human destiny in its precarious life- 
aspect. For whenever Melville contrasts the aspiring and 
ambitious desires of the crew with the treacherous illusion of 
historical time, he invokes the haglets in ironical counterpoint: 


And follow, follow fast in wake, 

Untiring wings and lidless eye— 

Abreast their course intent they take; 

Or sigh or sing, they hold for good 

The unvarying flight and fixed inveterate mood. (p. 191) 


But however omnipresent these shadows of death, they ex- 
emplify the paradox of the Great Mother as destroyer and 
creator. They “sigh or sing” her sorrow and joy, but with a 
permanent lease on life granted to no living thing they hasten 
on the cycle of the eternal return. 

Even on the brink of death, man blinds himself to the un- 
alterable character of his destiny, a truth that Melville conveys 
in a highly ambiguous figure. On the one hand, he proudly 
steers the ship of life from a bridge which is orientated along 
the course of death; on the other, he continually exhibits his 
utter helplessness before the wrath of nature: 


Plumed with a smoke, a confluent sea 
Heaved in a combing pyramid full, 
Spent at its climax, in collapse 
Down headlong thundering stuns the hull 
The trophy drops; but, reared again, 
Shows Mars’ high-altar and contemns the main. (p. 189) 
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In the image of “ Mars’ high-altar” the poet resolves this by 1 
strange division of purpose, for he implies that man, in the lust “ oul 
and fury of blood that war excites, instinctively serves the ends ludic 
of nature in her cyclical process. The altar-image, though it is his 1 


couched in irony, is a sacrificial symbol. On the surface it purp 
betrays man’s service to the god of war and death, but these } absu 
blood-offerings are not, in the scheme of things, without mean- as it 
ingfulness. The primitive logic behind them takes into account at le 
the new life which every sacrifice promises. And here Mars § hagl 
loses his common identity, reclaiming his ancient role as an | any’ 


agricultural god. This association returns us to the domain of [ Bi 
the Triple Goddess, to the seasons and the Spirit of the Year } with 
whose life and death they exemplify. > jroni 


In this ambiguous life-death image, only one of the several | 
already explicated, Melville lays bare the conscious (?) point § 
of view that he is defending. He wants to deprive death of its 
personal or individual reference, for the ego always defines it 
within narrow subjective limitations, as if a single human 
entity equalled bio-cosmic existence instead of merely reflecting 
it. And for this reason the poet delineates the castastrophe with 
a detachment that verges on heartlessness. This dispassionate | 
treatment symbolizes the necessity of a disavowal of the import- 4 Wes 
ance of self in the total scheme of nature. Thus Melville under- FP p,;, 
takes to initiate the reader into a fearless acceptance of the | 





ruthless immolation which somewhere awaits him—into the [ a 
discernment that in the most humiliating and ignominious a 
death there is transcendence (he, no doubt, has in mind the | in 
failure of Christ’s crucifixion to convince man of this truth). e 
The next passage, which envisions the Triple Goddess in F ight 
remorseless contemplation of such a scene, is proof of this | life 1 
intention: “ae 
evil, 
The haglets spin, though now no more astern. hum 


Like shuttles hurrying in the looms 
Aloft through rigging frayed they ply— 
Cross and recross—weave and inweave, 
Then lock the web with clinching cry 
Over the seas on seas that clasp 
The weltering wreck where gurgling ends the gasp. (p. 193) 


Consider the implications of this passage, the hard fact of “ the 
web,” for instance. The image suggests that man is victimized 
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by the pitiless will of the Great Mother. Even more, the 
“gurgling” that “ends the gasp” reduces human life to 
ludicrous, unheroic strife with nature. Man is stripped of all 
his vain pretensions. For, if one is to understand Melville’s 
purpose, he here must annihilate his own ego, die the same 
absurd, cruel death of the drowned sailors. The ritual of death, 
as it is elaborated, leaves one with no illusion to cling to. None, 
at least, that reason has formulated. In ceremonial flight the 
haglets enunciate a vigilance over human fate which transcends 
any personal concern with it. 

But having degraded man in his dying, the poet, consistent 
with his ritual intention, now proceeds to show why such an 
ironic and ignoble event is also a transfiguration: 


On nights when meteors play 
And light the breakers dance, 
The Oreads from the caves 

With silvery elves advance; 

And up from ocean stream, 

And down from heaven far, 

The rays that blend in dream 
The abysm and the star. (p. 194) 


Now the Triple Goddess metamorphoses from her form in the 
Fates into an all-embracing triplicity. In the flaming “ meteor ” 


the depths of the sea she is Queen of the Underworld. The 


life is defined. The middle plane, the stage upon which man 


evil, of all the ambivalences and polarities which terrify the 


‘ human imagination. Though the admiral 


Imbedded deep with shells 

And drifted treasure deep, 

Forever he sinks deeper in 

Unfathomable sleep— 

His cannon round him thrown, 

His sailors at his feet, 

The wizard sea enchanting them 

Where never haglets beat([,] (pp. 193-94) 
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is deprived of the temporal glory of “ flags and arms ” hanging 
in “ Abbey old,” he nevertheless is not “ less content.” (p. 198) 


Nor should he be: ‘“ The wizard sea” is the womb and the | 
grave. This is the mysterion and the poem. This is the paradox | 
in which the Triple Goddess manifests herself. But at the | 
termination of the year—Melville’s image of the span of human | 
destiny—the resurrection of time, of the Spirit of the Year who | 


endlessly renews himself outside the framework of history, takes 
place, as it has eternally under lunar sanction. And as the 
graceful Oreads advance from the caves, maids and brides-to-be, 
they symbolize the regeneration of the human desires which will 
perpetuate themselves in the recurrent acts of man. No one, 
no thing, dies in vain. No virtue or energy is lost. There is 
only transfiguration and transformation. Time and death are 
only evil in the limited perspective of the selfish ego. 


If one accepts this basic meaning of the poem, then he, in my 


opinion, is prepared to venture into the uncharted domain of [ 


an old man’s sober, and sometimes humorous, reconciliation of 


the troublesome polarities that distraught his young manhood. | 


At least this is true of the thought embodied in John Marr and 
Other Sailors and the proposed collections left unpublished 
during his lifetime. “ The Haglets,” for instance, sheds consider- 


able light on the contradictory thematic tensions of the other | 
poems in John Marr volume. In the title poem and its obvious | 
companion pieces, Melville extolls the counterparts of the | 


virtues ostensibly annulled by the wreck of the Admiral’s ship. 
Yet, as in the case of John Marr, they live on, for him, in his 
desperate isolation from the historical concerns of his neighbors; 
they provide an endless fund of solace and spiritual fortitude. 


The old sailor does not deplore the stress of his individual | 
existence; he merely laments the disappearance of a common | 
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set of human values which Melville, at least implicitly, traces | 
to man’s infatuation with religious and economic determinism. | 
In “ Bridegroom Dick,” “Tom Deadlight,” and “ Jack Roy” | 
one finds an affirmation of the need for such a code. And the | 
reason for this is adumbrated in the opposing group of poems, | 


like the memorable “ Maldive Shark” and “ Far Off-Shore,” |) 
in which Melville formulates the immitigable conditions of | 
man’s relations to an apathetic nature. But, as we have seen in | 


“The Haglets,” he does not surrender human integrity to 
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; hanging | any atheistic naturalism. Nothing can victimize man. Even 
” (p. 193) |, though individual endeavors of noble proportions may seem to 
b and the | lose their meaning in the vaster scheme of the universe, nothing 
he paradox | is lost. For, whether good or evil in the human view, what has 
Sut at the} been, is and will be. With this incontestable truth the poet 
1 of human | came to terms in “ The Haglets.” In that poem, I suggest, the 
. Year who | old man turned to the muse of the great Triformis—the life- 
tory, takes | death Queen. 
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especially with Howard’s End, where the conflict is sharpest. | h 
Roughly, two of Forster’s novels are about breaking away [ #7 


from the family, two about trying to restore it, and the fifth) |. 
about trying to live without it. Where Angels Fear to Tread | Che 
and A Room with a View do show rebellions against the passive 7 ees 
acceptance of family values, The Longest Journey is Ricky’s | ps " 
struggle to accept members of his family whom he cannot f hal! 
readily accept—mother, wife, brother—and ends in partial | 


FORSTER’S FAMILY REUNIONS = 
Eng 

BY JAMES HALL : 
Ind 

The breakup and continuance of the family are such consis- oe 
tent themes in E. M. Forster’s novels that every reader must B 
understand them in a way. Or so I used to feel. But, when | Ang 
I asked myself anything specific about them, I found thatI} 7%! 
did not understand much more than that they existed, and | beet 
certainly did not understand their relation to the other themes | wate 
which critics have given a more prominent place. So in turning | But 
Eliot’s title to Forster’s feeling for family continuity I do not | “" 
mean to be whimsical but to look at an apparent paradox. | and 
Most critics of Forster have made much of his liberalism. But, star 
unlike Eliot, the avowed conservative, who in his plays dis- | °™ 
trusts a return to family roots, Forster in every novel but one : —_ 
uses a sense of family continuity to make reconciliation with | and 
the adult world possible. A conservatism about the family thir 
sustains his liberalism about institutions—though sustains is | os 
a simple word for a process which works more dynamically. | of ( 
Since I have written of The Longest Journey and A Passage to 4 = I 
India elsewhere, this essay deals with the novels of manners and | oe 


” ee ing . fe Ver: 

acceptance and a promise of reconciliation in a new generation. 7 
’ . , ; not 
Howard’s End deals with the estrangement of two sisters who F eps 
are eventually reconciled with another promise of fuller recon- 7 ial 
ciliation in a new generation. A Passage to India, his most ye 
pessimistic and searching novel, carries the resolution in ff wit! 

Howard’s End through a sterner test and concludes on the 

Jan 
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} most skeptical note about personal relations in Forster. 


James Hall 


(Margaret’s defense of Helen in a crisis—the defense of a 
social outcast by an uncomfortable member of the comfort- 
able class—leads to a “happy” ending. A Passage to India 
tests the community of spirit induced by an uncomfortable 
Englishman’s defending a Mohammedan doctor in a British 
Indian court, and finds it successful during the crisis but no 
basis for understanding because interests diverge too far.) 





But each main action has a counteraction. When Where 
Angels Fear to Tread and A Room with a View are read only 
as rebellions in favor of a freer, more natural life, the family 
becomes a restrictive conspiracy opposing growth and intruding 
into the hero or heroine’s adult life an archaic set of don’ts. 


in turning ' But this restrictiveness is only one side. In both levels the 


y I do not | 


scenes from family life also give a base of habitual affections 
and resentments on which the Archimedean main figure can 
stand. And the characters in both novels make more sense as 


| groups than as individuals. By themselves they are startlingly 


incomplete. In A Roow with a View George needs Mr. Emerson 
and his theories for his own brooding naturalism to mean any- 
thing, Lucy needs Charlotte and Mr. Beebe to give direction 
to the passive side of her nature. In Italy Lucy resists some 
of Charlotte’s ideas and is bewildered by others, but Charlotte 
is Lucy’s conscience and is obeyed, disobeyed, liked, and dis- 
liked in about the way consciences can expect. Without Char- 
lotte’s negatives and hesitations, Lucy would be only the girl 
who plays Beethoven with a little too much enthusiasm. And 
if Lucy’s marriage to George were a straightforward rebellion 


Charlotte, who as chaperon constantly reminds Lucy that she 
speaks for her mother. But, although by Howard’s End Forster 
can say that “conversion is an idea peculiarly appealing to 
half-baked minds,” A Room with a View ends with two con- 
versions—of Lucy and the chaperon. And active cooperation, 
not merely passive assent, is required from Charlotte for the 


| marriage to take place. Lucy and George, separated by mis- 


understandings, can be married only when Charlotte has been 


/ converted to the fuller life and conspires in the arrangements 
with Mr. Emerson. 









A similar conversion of the chaperon happens in Where 
Angels Fear to Tread. Philip finds a freer, more natural way 
of life in Italy, but again the spinster loosely attached to the 
family must be converted before Philip can believe in his own 
experience. (Forster, like Mr. Beebe, is a connoisseur of spin- 
sters.) Caroline Abbott, the chaperon who has tried to atone 
for her previous failure by making sure that Philip carries out 
the family mission, leads him to see that the “rescue” of 
Gino’s baby is wrong, though Philip has been seeing that in a 
way all along. The discovery of Italy is a tourist’s discovery 
in both novels and must be absorbed by the more meaningful 
life in England. It is not enough for Lucy and Philip to rebel. 


Without the chaperon’s participation the rebellion has no [ 


standing or promise of endurance. In both his novels about 
breaking away from the family, Forster’s conservatism leads 
him to carry the family authority along with the rebels. 
But these chaperons are not so much “ authority ” as Forster’s 
special way of by-passing the problems of authority. Since the 
fathers are dead in his novels, the chaperons are the nearest 
approaches to moral authority; but, though they have the 
built-in set of imperatives, they have a happily limited power 
of enforcing them. Charlotte’s position as a poor relation 
makes her power equivocal, and Caroline and Harriet are in 
no position to make Philip do anything. But these spinsters, 


are far sterner than the mothers. The mothers in these novels 
are more motherly and less saintly than the withdrawn, dying 
mothers in the last two novels. They are comfortable, irri- 
tating, complaining, fussy, lovable. Philip’s relation with his 
mother has added the value of a permissive disregard. She 


gives him a comfortable way of living, nags him, but, except [ 


for the trip to Italy, leaves him free to do as he pleases. She 
objects, but her objections have become conventionalized and 
can be disregarded without consequence to their relation. 


This conservatism about the family even in the novels of | 


Howard’s End shows the reasons for the breakup of the Schlegel 
family, the efforts to establish individual ways of life, and the 
reconciliation on a basis which allows for adult experience. 
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At the beginning of the novel the Schlegel sisters have no 
tural way problem of breaking away from parents—they are as free as 
ned to the | people can be. They have money, friends, intelligence, and 
in his own | apparent stability. The novel treats the further difficulty in 
ur of spin- | personal relations caused by different views of human nature. 
1 to atone Howard’s End involves a dichotomy between structure and 
sarries out | texture or, to use other terms, between formal and sympathetic 
escue ” of | structures. Everyone who writes on Forster must respect 
- that ina } Lionel Trilling, but Forster’s plots are among the most diagram- 
discovery | mable in English literature and Trilling’s interest in a modu- 
neaningful lated liberalism makes him emphasize the formal structure of 
p to rebel, | Howard’s End—intellectual versus businessman versus under- 
n has no} dog—at the expense of the sympathetic structure. The truly 
vels about | interested writing in Howard’s End, like the truly interested 
tism leads } writing in Trilling’s own The Middle of the Journey, is about 
ebels. intellectual versus intellectual—the split between Margaret and 
sForster’s | Helen over how life should be lived and their reconciliation 
Since the | by including something from both their values. (There is a 
he nearest | second, though weaker, kind of vitality in Forster’s condes- 
have On cension to Leonard Bast, the clerk who aspires to the Schlegel 


in Where 


ted power values, knows he will not achieve them, and becomes morally 
r relation } Significant in rejecting a sentimental, quickie view of the possi- 
iet are in | bilities of experience. Leonard cannot achieve anything posi- 
spinsters, tive, but he can discover that an all night walk in the woods 
erations, _ is painful, not romantic.) 

ese now In saying this I do not mean that a reasonable structure 
wn, dying | of the novel cannot be set up through the conflict between 
able, irri- [ activist, intellectual and underdog. But a telling point in a 


9 


i with his | Comedy ” of manners is, when is it comic? Howard’s End 
sard. She} 2 be comic about Leonard’s puzzling over Ruskin’s “ Seven 
| miles to the north of Venice. .. .” But Forster says that the 





a | greatest feeling is the sense of space and, by the criterion of 
alized and | 'teedom of movement, the comic and telling parts of Howard’s 
erst | End are in the Schlegels’ tone about serious matters. The 
novels of f Scene where Margaret urges Tibby to choose a career has the 
: . kind of ease I mean. Tibby’s significance lies in his commit- 
urd’s End. ment to being uncommitted. But Margaret has been thinking 
1e Schlegel F of marriage and the Wilcoxes, and would like to impose a 
te and the | little Wilcox spirit on Tibby. What comes out is a community- 
Xperience. § in-difference: 
Reunions |, James Hall 63 





Did he at all know where he wanted to live? Tibby didn’t know 
that he did know. Did he at all know what he wanted to do? He 
was equally uncertain, but when pressed remarked that he should 
prefer to be quite free of any profession. Margaret was not shocked, 
but went on sewing for a few minutes before she replied: 

“T was thinking of Mr. Vyse. He never strikes me as particularly 
happy.” 

*Ye-es,” said Tibby, and then held his mouth open in a curious 
quiver, as if he, too, had thought of Mr. Vyse, had seen round, 
through, over, and beyond Mr. Vyse, had weighed Mr. Vyse, 
grouped him, and finally dismissed him as having no possible bearing 
on the subject under discussion. That bleat of Tibby’s infuriated 


Helen. But Helen was now down in the dining-room preparing a 
speech about political economy. At times her voice could be heard f 


declaiming through the floor. 


“ But Mr. Vyse is rather a wretched, weedy man, don’t you think? | 


Then there’s Guy. That was a pitiful business. Besides ”—shifting 
to the general—“ every one is better for some regular work.” 


Groans. 


“T shall stick to it,” she continued, smiling. “I am not saying | 
it to educate you; it is what I really think. I believe that in the last 
century men have developed the desire for work, and they must P 


not starve it. It’s a new desire. It goes with a great deal that’s 
bad, but in itself it’s good, and I hope that for women, too, ‘ not 
to work’ will soon become as shocking as ‘not to be married’ 
was a hundred years ago.” 


“JT have no experience of this profound desire to which you} 
you F 


allude,” enunciated Tibby. 





you around. Take your time. Only do think over the lives of the F 


men you like most, and see how they’ve arranged them.” 


“T like Guy and Mr. Vyse most,” said Tibby faintly, and leant | 
so far back in his chair that he extended in a horizontal line from ) 


knees to throat. (pp. 126-127)? 


But Tibby, apparently downed, sees through Margaret and | 


craftily turns the talk to marriage and the Wilcoxes. 


through a scene as different as Helen’s story about Mrs. Bast: f 


As she spoke, the door was flung open, and Helen burst in in a state 


of extreme excitement. 


“Oh, my dears, what do you think? You'll never guess. Af 


woman’s been here asking me for her husband. Her what?” (Helen 


+ All page references are to Howard’s End (New York, 1948), 126-127. 
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was fond of supplying her own surprise.) “ Yes, for her husband, 
and it really is so.” 


lidn’t know fF 
to do? He 


t he should “ Not anything to do with Bracknell? ” cried Margaret, who had 
ot shocked, } lately taken on an unemployed of that name to clean the knives and 
. boots. 

particularly “T offered Bracknell, and he was rejected. So was Tibby. (Cheer 


up, Tibby!) It’s no one we know. I said, ‘ Hunt, my good woman; 
n a curious | have a good look round, hunt under the tables, poke up the chimney, 
seen round, | shake out the antimacassars. Husband? Husband?’ Oh, and she so 
Mr. Vyse, {| magnificently dressed and tinkling like a chandelier.” 
ible bearing “Now, Helen, what did happen really? ” 
; infuriated} “ What I say. I was, as it were, orating my speech. Annie opens 
preparing a} the door like a fool, and shows a female straight in on me, with my 
ld be heard | mouth open. Then we began—very civilly. “I want my husband, 
_ what I have reason to believe is here.” No—how unjust one is. She 
_you think? | said ‘whom,’ not ‘what.’ She got it perfectly. So I said, ‘ Name, 
__shifting please? ’ and she said, ‘ Lan, Miss,’ and there we were.” 
work.” _ “Lan?” 
_ “Lan or Len. We were not nice about our vowels. Lanoline.” 
- “But what an extraordinary— ” 
not saying “T said, “My good Mrs. Lanoline, we have some grave misunder- 
t in the last | standing here. Beautiful as I am, my modesty is even more remark- 
_ they must ' able than my beauty, and never, never has Mr. Lanoline rested his 
deal that's eyes on mine.’ 
n, too, notf “TJ hope you were pleased,” said Tibby. 
9e married’ “Of course,” Helen squeaked. “A perfectly delightful experience. 
: _ Oh, Mrs. Lanoline’s a dear—she asked for a husband as if he were 
which you} an umbrella. She mislaid him Saturday afternoon—and for a long 
, time suffered no inconvenience. But all night, and all this morning 
ing to rattle} her apprehensions grew. Breakfast didn’t seem to be the same—no, 
lives of the) no more did lunch, and so she strolled up to 2, Wickham Place as 
\. » being the most likely place for the missing article.” 
y, and leant} “But how on earth—” 
al line from “Don’t begin how on earthing. ‘I know what I know,’ she kept 
| Tepeating, not uncivilly, but with extreme gloom. In vain I asked 
d ber what she did know. Some knew what others knew, and others 
rgaret an¢}) didn’t, and if they didn’t, the others again had better be careful. 
S. | Oh dear, she was incompetent She had a face like a silkworm, and 
e skillfully) the dining-room reeks of orris-root. We chatted pleasantly a little 
Mrs. Bast: § about husbands, and I wondered where hers was too, and advised 
her to go to the police. She thanked me. We agreed that Mr. 
in in a state), Lanoline’s a notty, notty man, and hasn’t no business to go on the 
lardy-da. But I think she suspected me up to the last.” (pp. 129-130) 
. p wok When Forster sets Schlegels against Wilcoxes, the intellectual 
woman against the new rich, his scenes become angry and he 


» is almost always outside his characters. He is edgy with 





Sante aye 


3-127. 
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Charles Wilcox even about Charles’ liking for automobiles, 
He treats Evie’s sporting life and Dolly’s talk to her child as 
equal absurdities. He makes Mr. Wilcox foolish for thinking 
about subletting instead of worrying about Leonard, whom 
Mr. Wilcox does not know. In showing the new rich, Forster 
loads the situations so much that the writing becomes satiric 
and often too irritable to be telling. Right quarrels with wrong, 
and the reader is uncomfortable with the easy distinction. 
The interesting conflict in Howard’s End, then, is not be- 
tween right and wrong, but between two rights—which ought 


to be complementary and are not. Forster portions out between 


Margaret and Helen attitudes and qualities he admires with 
a minimum of reservation. Both are right, their tone is right, 
and the family scenes work in a way that the diagrammable 
scenes do not. And scenes of the Schlegels with Leonard work, 
though in a different way. 

The family conflict and reconciliation has a structure of its 
own, with turning points different from those of the class con- 


flict. The novel opens with the family unity upset by Helen's f marr} 


attraction to and quick revulsion from the Wilcoxes. The first 


part—to the time the Schlegels are forced to leave the house | 


in Wickham Place so that new apartments can be built—shows 
the family unity being subjected to the strain of interests 
changing with age. Forster places Margaret’s drama at the 


moment in her life when she is losing interest in the hitherto | 


unquestioned life of lectures and concerts. She is reluctant to 


part from the banter and enthusiasm of life at Wickham Place, [ 


name of “ progress.” She wants to make other arrangements, 


and concerts ” comes out explicitly after her marriage. 


As for theatres and discussion societies, they attracted her less and J 


less. She began to “ miss ” new movements, and to spend her spare 
time re-reading or thinking, rather to the concern of her Chelsea 
friends. They attributed the change to her marriage, and perhaps 
some deep instinct did warn her not to travel further from her 
husband than was inevitable. Yet the main cause lay deeper still; 
she had outgrown stimulants, and was passing from words to things. 
It was doubtless a pity not to keep up with Wedekind or John, but 
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some closing of the gates is inevitable after thirty, if the mind itself 
is to become a creative power. (pp. 299-300) 


At the time Margaret responds both to Mrs. Wilcox’s with- 
drawn quality and her complete concern with her family. And 
in marrying Mr. Wilcox later, Margaret works out her lived 
myth, trying to put herself in the place of a mother figure even 
to the point of marrying the father figure and, like Mrs. Wilcox, 


' feeling uncomfortable everywhere except in the atmosphere 
| of quiet, renewal, and continuity represented by the farm at 


Howard’s End. Entirely aside from the Wilcoxes’ cheating, 
Margaret is not ready to inherit Howard’s End at the time 
Mrs. Wilcox leaves it to her. She can truly inherit it only after 


_ she has in her way gone through Mrs. Wilcox’s experiences with 


Mr. Wilcox and worked out a modus vivendi suited to her 
own personality. She never feels comfortable with Mr. Wilcox. 
He is always the problem, to be handled by a compromise of 
good sense but never accepted as the ideal father which 
Margaret’s talk about her own father and her decision to 
marry imply she is searching for. She is still talking about 
her own father near the end of the novel. 

The basis for estrangement between Helen and Margaret is 
set up in the opening scenes which seem at the time to lead 


toward greater solidarity. Helen at first likes the sense of 
‘masculine sureness which the Wilcoxes all apparently have. 
' But she can only live with this assurance so long as she believes 
) it to be complete. Every man should be ideally courageous, 
| every woman ideally beautiful. Helen is not ideally beautiful, 
' but she holds Paul to a standard of ideal courage and when 


she sees him as the frightened son in a patriarchal system she 
feels betrayed and rejects all Wilcoxes totally. Aunt Julie’s 
blundering rescue brings Helen back to the family and Aunt 
Julie’s argument that Schlegels are better than Wilcoxes, 
foolishly carried on and foolishly answered, still makes Helen’s 
point. 

Margaret supports Helen in her flight from the Wilcoxes. 
But she herself comes on them from another side and her friend- 
ship with Mrs. Wilcox is an enthusiasm not shared by Helen 
or their intellectual friends. The estrangement between the 
sisters comes from a divergence of sympathies rather than 
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quarrels of the Lawrence sort. They do what people with ideals 
about “ personal relations ” can to smooth over the divergence, 
but Helen rejects the managing, authoritarian spirit so thor. 
oughly that she can like only the underdog Leonard Bast, 


Trying to hold to the existing arrangement, she opposes | 


Margaret’s marriage violently: 


“ Don’t,” sobbed Helen, “ don’t, don’t, Meg, don’t!” She seemed 
incapable of saying any other word. Margaret, trembling herself, 
led her forward up the road, till they strayed through another gate 
on to the down. 

“ Don’t, don’t do such a thing! I tell you not to—don’t! I know— 
don’t!” 

“ What do you know? ” 

“ Panic and emptiness,” sobbed Helen. “ Don’t!” 


behaved like this when there has seemed a chance of her marrying.” 
She said: “ But we would still see each other very often, and—” 


“It’s not a thing like that,” sobbed Helen. And she broke right F 


away and wandered distractedly upwards, stretching her hand 
towards the view and crying. 

“ What’s happened to you?” called Margaret, following through 
the wind that gathers at sundown on the northern slopes of the hills. 
“ But it’s stupid!” And suddenly stupidity seized her, and the 
immense landscape was blurred. But Helen turned back. 

“ Meg— ” 

“TI don’t know what’s happened to either of us,” said Margaret, 
wiping her eyes. “We must have both gone mad.” Then Helen 
wiped hers, and they even laughed a little. (pp. 196-197) 


we 


eee 





by . 


Forster says that Helen’s brief affair with Leonard is loveless, 


a combination of impulse and principle. But in the earlier 


scenes at Wickham Place Helen takes a different interest inf 


him from Margaret’s. Margaret tries to deal humanely with 
his immediate problem, but takes no great personal interest. 
Helen baits him, jokes at him when she knows he cannot 
answer in kind. 


An air of evasion characterized Mr. Bast. He explained again, 
but was obviously lying, and Helen didn’t see why he should get 


q 


off. She had the cruelty of youth. Neglecting her sister’s pressure, F 
she said, “I still don’t understand. When did you say you paid this} 


call? ” 


“ Call? What call? ” said he, starting as if her question had beet 


a foolish one, a favourite device of those in mid-stream. 
“This afternoon call.” 
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“In the afternoon, of course!” he replied, and looked at Tibby 
to see how the repartee went. But Tibby, himself a repartee, was 
unsympathetic, and said, “Saturday afternoon or Sunday after- 
noon? ” 

“S—Saturday.” 

“Really!” said Helen; “and you were still calling on Sunday, 
when your wife came here. A long visit.” 

“T don’t call that fair,” said Mr. Bast, going scarlet and hand- 
some. There was fight in his eyes. “I know what you mean, and 
it isn’t so.’ 

... “Mr. Bast, you’re a born adventurer,” laughed Margaret. 
“No professional athlete would have attempted what you've done. 
It’s a wonder your walk didn’t end in a broken neck. Whatever 
did your wife say? ” 

“Professional athletes never move without lanterns and com- 
said Helen. “ Besides, they can’t walk. It tires them. 
Go on.” 

“T felt like R.L.S. You probably remember how in ‘ Virgini- 
bus—’ ” 

“Yes, but the wood. This ’ere wood. How did you get out?” 
(pp. 134-136) 


But Helen becomes obsessed with the idea that something must 
be done for him. Her illusion is that a mothering, instinctive 
helpfulness can triumph over all the “little things” that 


_ thwart Leonard and separate him and her as people. She and 


he have both been let down by the practical, managing people, 
by Margaret as well as by the Wilcoxes. 

For Margaret’s marriage to Mr. Wilcox is not merely an 
identification with Mrs. Wilcox or a desperate determination 
to be protected by a fatherly man. She and Mr. Wilcox deserve 
each other in another way. They are both managers of life 
and the emotions rather than followers of them. The main 
threat of the novel is not, as Trilling says, that the Wilcoxes 
may inherit England, but that they may inherit Margaret. 
She feels this threat herself and sees the marriage as one of 
opposites in which she must maintain a willingness to com- 
promise, but also keep her individuality. 


By quiet indications the bridge would be built and span their lives 
with beauty. 

But she failed. For there was one quality in Henry for which she 
was never prepared, however much she reminded herself of it: his 
obtuseness. He simply did not notice things, and there was no more 
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to be said. He never noticed that Helen and Frieda were hostile, f 


; m 
or that Tibby was not interested in currant plantations; he never cae 
noticed the lights and shades that exist in the greyest conversation, | | 
the finger-posts, the milestones, the collisions, the illimitable views, } Aga 
(p. 214) to sha 


From the point of view of the novel, Margaret’s commitment and th 
to Mr. Wilcox is wrong, but real. To preserve it she refuses | The S 
Helen’s arguments after the discovery of Mr. Wilcox’s affair} keep t 
with Jackie, and the estrangement from Helen, hitherto kept | seldom 


within bounds, becomes an actual separation. nt 
_ Schle 

They spent their honeymoon near Innsbruck. Henry knew ofa} ys oh 
reliable hotel there, and Margaret hoped for a meeting with her | t 
sister. In this she was disappointed. As they came south, Hela} ™°""S 
retreated over the Brenner, and wrote an unsatisfactory postcard} | the 
from the shores of the Lake of Garda, saying that her plans were} center 


uncertain and had better be ignored. Evidently she disliked meeting seconc 
Henry. Two months are surely enough to accustom an outsider to all are 
a situation which a wife has acepted in two days, and Margaret thn 60 
had again to regret her sister’s lack of self-control. In a long letter Pi 
she pointed out the need of charity in sexual matters: so little is} OW? | 
known about them; it is hard enough for those who are personally} Leona 
touched to judge; then how futile must be the verdict of Society. descer 
... Helen thanked her for her kind letter—rather a curious reply. of the 
She moved south again, and spoke of wintering in Naples. (pp. 295- 





' Marg: 
_ » endin 
Helen settles in Germany and conceals her pregnancy because} and t 
she can no longer count on full sympathy from Margaret. [| Conve 


My point so far is that Forster’s imagination is more fully} but w 
engaged when he writes about the articulate and self-conscious |, to do 
members of an intellectual family than when he writes about} they | 
people who, whether for Leonard’s or Mr. Wilcox’s reasons, spirit 
are less articulate and self-conscious. But the point would) under 
hold true further: he writes better about Aunt Julie than) temps 
about Evie or Charles Wilcox, though both are more important § to thi 
to the formal structure of the novel than she is. These second) yj 
generation Wilcoxes, the furthest remove from the Schlegel | gee 4] 
sisters’ concern with the complexities of experience and thei) and, ; 
own natures, are puppets illustrating arrogance, jealousy, sus: jneffe, 
picion, and cupidity. But it would be foolish to deny Forster's | recon, 
interest in his class conflict. A page count would prove that F either 
even if the text did not insist on it. So the serious question and x 


ee 
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: a > becomes, what 1s the relation between the class conflict and 
e never | 


vereaiial the family conflict? 

le views, } Again roughly, Forster’s major tension is between the desire 
' to shape life by what seems best and possible in the present 
mitment} nd the desire to maintain the meaning of the formative past. 
> refuses} The Schlegel sisters want to master the adult world and yet 
’s affair} keep the child’s sense of identity and continuity. Such balances 
rto kept | seldom come out even, but Forster’s individuality shows most 
in the way he tries to balance. The conflict of Wilcoxes, 
' Schlegels, and Basts establishes the primary moral line—tells 
new of a ' us what value to put on people with sharply different tempera- 
ig ' ments and aims. The action of the novel rewards and punishes 
postcard ' in these terms. Margaret and Helen, who provide the moral 
lans were} center of this drama, inherit and live at Howard’s End. The 
1 meeting{ second generation Wilcoxes are routed. Charles is imprisoned. 
me _ all are separated permanently from their father. Mr. Wilcox, 
yng os the patriarch, is shorn—for defending his children’s and his 
o little jp} OWn rules of conduct against Margaret’s. Charles’ killing 
yersonally} Leonard with the old sword caricatures the Wilcox claim to 
f Society.|/ descent from the warrior class as well as the Schlegel ideal 
ous reply.) of the warrior-philosopher. Charles has overrated himself and 
(pp. 20 Margaret has been tempted to overrate Mr. Wilcox. The 
ending is a Jane Eyre one: the offenders are punished severely 
because} and the husband is gelded, needing thereafter only a nurse. 
garet. | Conversely, Leonard, who could never fit in at Howard’s End 
ore fully}, but wanted to, is given an absurd but good death while trying 
conscious |, to do a last “ right thing.” The Schlegel sisters inherit because 
es about { they have deserved to, but the high barriers to community of 
reasons,|_ spirit remain barriers. Helen and Margaret both try to reach 
it would |) understanding with people of extremely different backgrounds, 
ie than) temperaments, and hopes. The novel yields no ground at all 
nportant | to this possibility. 





en Pi usr aie 


cerns Se 


e second ' — But all this was in the cards, though the reader does not 
me > see that until the end. Too great differences are separative 
nd ther ) 


and, at close quarters, produce only the urge to destroy or an 
usy, SUS | ineffective sympathy. But the drama of estrangement and 
Forster’ ) reconciliation within the family cannot be resolved by an 
ove that ) either/or. The Schlegel sisters have enough understanding 
question § and sympathy to make for some solidarity. But both for a 
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time face a feeling of uprootedness, of self-searching that makes 
their own activities and their friends’ seem superficial. Their | 
decisions during this period come from sympathies, hitherto | 
submerged, toward people outside their group. They want to | 
identify with people who are different, but they do not agree | 
on different-in-what-way. Their alienation is built up slowly | 
and comes to a crisis through their acting on these submerged |) 
sympathies. Margaret goes along with Mr. Wilcox and sees | 
that he cannot be a rescuer for Leonard Bast. Helen believes | 


by personal responsibility and action. 


So in the more personal conflict the outsiders, Wilcox and : 
Bast, become objects of attraction fitting Margaret’s and | 


Helen’s immediate needs. But since they do not successfully | 
: ; 4 mean, 
work as protector and protegé—Margaret is caring for Henry 


at the end, Helen “ cannot love a man ’—they contribute to 


a reconciliation only in an oblique way. The question can fairly > “Ofc 


be raised whether the characters who fit the primary moral At all 
| Ata 

straigh 
© the su 
© luck, } 


line of the novel have a lasting part in the lives of the more 
self-aware characters. 


But they do. In the end the family is reconstituted on a new | 
basis. One way is, of course, by exclusion. Of those belonging © 


before, Aunt Julie, with her nominal position as the senior 
Schlegel, and Tibby, with his indifference and limited possi- 
bilities, have dropped out. Of those who might have become 


members, Mr. Wilcox has been subdued and Leonard had | 


already been excluded by his own limitations before his death. 
The child is the symbolic reminder, though, that Leonard has 
been meaningful. Margaret has come into her delayed inheri- 


tance from Mrs. Wilcox not only by physically taking over § 
Howard’s End, but by accepting Mrs. Wilcox’s sense of experi- 


ence. She has been Margaret’s example of an independence 
arising from a sense of what she is and what is possible for 
her, combined with a tolerance for others’ feelings. Mrs. Wilcox 
rejects Margaret’s letter about Helen early in the novel with- 
out rejecting Margaret herself. By the end Margaret has found 
that, for her, there can be no such thing as being protected, 
though she can help to defend Helen. She achieves her kind 
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of independence backed by her sense of reliving, but reliving 
in a “ fairer” way, the life of Mrs. Wilcox in Mrs. Wilcox’s 


remind her that such a life is possible. Early in their relation 
Margaret tries to express the meaning behind one of Mrs. 
Wilcox’s unexpandable ideas on life; 


“T almost think you forget you’re a girl.” 

Margaret was startled and a little annoyed. “ I’m twenty-nine,” 
she remarked. “ That’s not so wildly girlish.” 

Mrs. Wilcox smiled. 

“What makes you say that? Do you mean that I have been 


A shake of the head. “I only meant that I am fifty-one, and 
that to me both of you— Read it all in some book or other; I can- 
not put things clearly.” 

“Oh, I’ve got it—inexperience. I’m not better than Helen, you 
mean, and yet I presume to advise her.” 

“Yes. You have got it. Inexperience is the word.” 

“ Inexperience,” repeated Margaret, in serious yet buoyant tones. 
“Of course, I have everything to learn—absolutely everything— 
just as much as Helen. Life’s very difficult and full of surprises. 


luck, because they’re so contradictory. It’s then that proportion 


} comes in—to live by proportion. Don’t begin with proportion. 


Only prigs do that. Let proportion come in as a last resource, when 
the better things have failed, and a deadlock— Gracious me, I’ve 
started preaching! ” 

“Indeed, you put the difficulties of life splendidly,” said Mrs. 
Wilcox, withdrawing her hand into the deeper shadows. “ It is just 
what I should have liked to say about them myself.” (pp. 84-85) 


Later, old Miss Avery, in her clairvoyant confusion, insists on 
Margaret’s obligation to a renewal which will set things right: 


“Mrs. Wilcox, it has been mistake upon mistake for fifty years. 
The house is Mrs. Wilcox’s and she would not desire it to stand 
empty any longer.” 

To help the poor decaying brain, Margaret said: 

“Yes, Mrs. Wilcox’s house, the mother of Mr. Charles.” 

he aie upon mistake,” said Miss Avery. “ Mistake upon mis- 
take.” 

“Well, I don’t know,” said Margaret, sitting down in one of her 
own chairs. “I really don’t know what’s to be done.” She could 
not help laughing. 
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The other said: “ Yes, it should be a merry house enough.” Marg 


“TI don’t know—I dare say. Well, thank you very much, Miss recesses 
Avery. Yes, that’s all right. Delightful.” “Id 

“ There is still the parlour.” She went through the door opposite “Yor 
and drew a curtain. Light flooded the drawing-room and the 
drawing-room furniture from Wickham Place. “And the dining But 
room.” More curtains were drawn, more windows were flung open enters | 


to the spring. “Then through here—” Miss Avery continued for dec 
passing and repassing through the hall. Here voice was lost, but f experie 
Margaret heard her pulling up the kitchen blind. “ I’ve not finished Wil 

here yet,” she announced, returning. ‘“ There’s still a deal to do. “are 


The farm lads will carry your great wardrobes upstairs, for there impuls 
is no need to go into expense at Hilton.” .. . diate | 

“ You think you won’t come back to live here, Mrs. Wilcox, but give as 
you will.” discove 


“That remains to be seen,” said Margaret, smiling. “ We have 





no intention of doing so for the present. We happen to need a much ee 
larger house. Circumstances oblige us to give big parties. Of course, For 
some day—one never knows, does one? ” ness is 
“Miss Avery retorted: “Some day! Tcha! Tcha! Don’t talk Leonal 
about some day. You are living here now.” : 
“Am I?” g into th 
“You are living here, and have been for the last ten minutes, barrier 
if you ask me.” 2h Helen 
It was a senseless remark, but with a queer feeling of disloyalty person 
Margaret rose from her chair. (pp. 311-312) tempel 
And, in the shotgun communion which reconciles Margaret and _— 
Mr. Wilcox, Margaret accepts the necessity of earning the his mm 
meaning of her predecessor’s experience: 0 
unpred 
Then it was Dolly’s turn. Anxious to contribute, she laughed loyalti 
nervously, and said: “ Goodbye, Mr. Wilcox. It does seem curious fis not « 
that Mrs. Wilcox should have left Margaret Howard’s End, and people 
yet she get it, after all”... ssiadion 
Margaret saw their visitors to the gate. Then she returned to dttes 


her husband and laid her head in his hands. He was pitiably tired. Ff 
But Dolly’s remark had interested her. At last she said: “Could f Prepar 
you tell me, Henry, what was that about Mrs. Wilcox having left }} people 
me Howard’s End? ” ' novel | 


Tranquilly he replied: “ Yes, she did. But that is a very old — of AP 


story. When she was ill and you were so kind to her she wanted real ar 
to make you some return, and, not being herself at the time, Judi 

scribbled ‘ Howard’s End’ on a piece of paper. I went into it § senate 
thoroughly, and, as it was clearly fanciful, I set it aside, little | %8¢Ing 
knowing what my Margaret would be to me in the future.” but it 
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» Margaret was silent. Something shook her life in its inmost 
1, Miss recesses, and she shivered. 
“T didn’t do wrong, did I?” he asked, bending down. 
posite “You didn’t, darling. Nothing has been wrong.” (p. 392) 
‘an But Forster’s feeling for the contradictoriness of experience 
g open enters in even here. Margaret values most in herself a capacity 
{tinued for decision based on a broad and humane understanding of 
st, but experience. But in dealing with the arbitrary authority of Mr. 
— Wilcox, she wins by an impulsiveness that is like Helen’s. The 
» then impulse is not finally inconsistent, but it overrides her imme- 
diate principle of give-and-take because Mr. Wilcox will not 
ox, but give as he takes. For Margaret, the action of the novel means 
| discovering, under the stress of change in herself and her 
_— circumstances, what she wants and does not want to do. 
course, For Helen, the action reveals what her generous impulsive- 
ness is capable of and what it is not. Her effort to mother 
't talk Leonard fails, but she can mother the child and can enter 
into the promise he represents. The pessimism about the great 
rinutes, barriers of class and background prevails, though mitigated. 
Helen and Margaret both find that they can live with another 
loyalty person whose values are similar no matter how great the 
temperamental difference—and that temperamental differences 
tan can be complementary. But neither could have known this 
ng the with certainty without the attempts at the impossible com- 
bination. Both find events and people more inflexible and more 
unpredictable than they had believed, and return to earlier 
aughed loyalties. For all the talk about personal relations, the novel 
curious is not optimistic about the possibility of personal relations with 
id, and people outside the limited group who have been reared to have 
similar values. The “ inner life ” has more inflexible rules than 
eye either Margaret or Helen had hoped, but at the end they are 
y Could | Prepared to live with this inflexibility in themselves and other 
ing left } people in a way they were not willing to in the beginning. The 


' novel looks toward the permanent separation between people 
ery old — of A Passage to India; the fates of Leonard and Mr. Wilcox are 


wanted real and forceful. But it combines this pessimism with a con- 
a cluding scene of stable family life. A family of two middle- 


e, little ’ ageing women, an old man, and a child is a limited prospect, 
| but it fulfils the urgency in the novel to reestablish the 
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threatened unity. Margaret has lost her uprootedness and ability, 
established a feeling of continuity. Helen has stopped being shift fr 
the outcast she has chosen to be and the Wilcoxes have rebels d 
obligingly treated her as, and begins to think of “ such a crop on class 


of hay as never.” with a 
In treating the Wilcoxes and Leonard Bast in relation to the Alber 
Schlegel sisters I have perhaps obscured a qualitative difference, rebellio: 
Leonard’s interest as a character comes from a brilliant double symbol 
vision. In one view he is the man blundering toward under. the kin 
standing and culture, an understanding and culture which notably 
Forster allows the reader to take for granted as his own. But charact 
the barrier is permanent and this is a promised land Leonard comes 1 
can never enter. His interest comes from his desire to and with a 
his inability to do so. But in most of Forster’s work two moral romant 
views are honored: one would lead toward the fuller, more | to mod 
natural life, and one would recognize what is not natural to In Hon 
the individual. For Leonard, Ruskin is unnatural. And this revolt 
negative vision is of the highest importance because so much betwee! 
of ordinary life assumes that everything is possible for anyone. the fui 
In A Room with a View Forster gives a measure of credit to Howar 
Cecil for recognizing the necessities of his personality. Tibby them ji 


gets similar credit in Howard’s End, but in both cases there 


is too little struggle, the acceptance comes too readily, to create the oo 
a rounded character. The special combination of affection [ “ Cof 
and irony that Forster has for Leonard is one of his best | Heler 
achievements. to be g 

But Mr. Wilcox does not measure up to the role the novel « be 
demands of him. It is never clear that he has as much character “The 
as Margaret sees in him. He is the creature of her need and of muc 
Forster’s hostility to the upper middle class. But one quality | didn’t 
of the Wilcoxes as a group does contribute to the novel. I have | he thre 
treated the second generation Wilcoxes as puppets and they ny . 
are, but as a family they have an inverted vitality. Their | “Tk 
confidence in their rules and actions is enough to diminish | “ But 
Margaret from a flexible to a completely rebellious personality. put up 
They have a capacity for making Margaret not herself, but Pi... 


the problem they see her to be. The episode about running And tl 
over the cat is the grosser treatment of this, but almost any yellow! 
random passage where Margaret is with them shows this Mar; 
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ability, which, more than anything else, leads to Margaret’s 
shift from compromise to rebellion in the final scenes. She 
rebels directly against Mr. Wilcox when he and Charles insist 
on classifying Helen as merely another problem to be handled 
with a morally timid firmness. 


Albert Camus’ recent book, The Rebel, distinguishes between 
rebellion, which everyone engages in, and revolt, which he 
symbolizes in the French revolutionaries’ drastic step of killing 
the king. There is a great deal of revolt in Forster’s novels, 
notably in his treatment of Mr. Wilcox. But overall his chief 
characters are rebels. In Where Angels Fear to Tread the hero 
comes to a changed view of the possibilities of life; in A Room 
with a View a changed view leads to a change of status, a 
romantic marriage. But, in both, the main characters want 
to modify the family authority rather than dispense with it. 
In Howard’s End the desire for family continuity causes the 
revolt against an outside authority. But the reconciliation 
between Helen and Margaret comes as they arrange the books, 
the furniture, and the old sword from Wickham Place at 
Howard’s End. Their common memories and attitudes unite 
them just before the final quarrel with Mr. Wilcox; 


“But the chairs show up wonderfully. Look where Tibby spilt 
the soup.” 

“Coffee. It was coffee surely.” 

Helen shook her head. “Impossible. Tibby was far too young 
to be given coffee at that time.” 

“Was father alive? ” 

iti Yes.” 

“Then you’re right and it must have been soup. I was thinking 
of much later—that unsuccessful visit of Aunt Juley’s, when she 
didn’t realize that Tibby had grown up. It was coffee then, for 
he threw it down on purpose. There was some rhythm, ‘ Tea, coffee 
—coffee, tea,’ that she said to him every morning at breakfast. 
Wait a minute—how did it go?” 

“I know—no, I don’t. What a destestable boy Tibby was!” 

“ But the rhyme was simply awful. No decent person could have 
put up with it.” 

“Ah, that greengage tree,” cried Helen, as if the garden was 
also part of their childhood. “ Why do I connect it with dumbbells? 
And there come the chickens. The grass wants cutting. I love 
yellowhammers— ” 

Margaret interrupted her. “I have got it,” she announced. 
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“* Tea, tea, coffee, tea, 
Or chocolaritee! ’ 


“That every morning for three weeks. No wonder Tibby was wild.” 
“Tibby is moderately a dear now,” said Helen. 
“There! I knew you’d say that in the end. Of course he’s a 
dear.” (p. 341) 


The sisters quarrel because they are what they are, but the 
hostility toward alien authority and the ineffective sympathy 
for the underdog are both resolved in family terms—a depen- 
dent husband for Margaret, a child for Helen. The rebellion 
and sympathy which make up Foster’s liberalism are en- 
veloped by the theme of family continuity. 

There are other implications in these family reunions, of 
course. One is the strong feminine identification in all the 
novels of manners. Too, Forster’s way of using the past has, 


as Mann would say, its dark side. He often does not incor- | 
porate an understanding of the past into the present so that | 
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the present can be lived more effectively, as some recent 


novelists do, but rather in Howard’s End comes close to using | 
the past as a resistance to the present. At times Margaret | 


and Helen are nearer to a frantic effort to restore the older 


family pattern than they are to understanding. Forster’s con- | 


servatism about the family works on one hand to deepen the 
sense of identity and reality. But it also leads to the distrust 
of experience which is so strong in A Passage to India. A 


Passage to India is based not on the tension between restric- | 


tiveness and the natural life, but upon fear of attack. The 
distinction between reality and fantasy is less clearly main- 
tained than in the novels of manners. The melodramatic side 











of the novel treats fears as representative reality. And it is by © 
too much design that the spinster initiates the attack and is 7 


capable of conversion only to the negative honesty of a Leonard 
Bast. 
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